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To career-minded 


engineers: 


Design history 
is being made here 


These design engineers are working on the F-104 air Superi- 
ority jet fighter. 

They are participants in an expanding program that covers 
virtually every phase of Aeronautical Design. 46 major proj- 
ects are in progress, including thirteen different models of 
aircraft already on assembly lines. Aircraft in development 
include the Electra, first U.S. turbo-prop airliner. Classified 
activities are equally significant. 


There are sound reasons for these Design 
achievements: 

Under Lockheed's Design philosophy, the Design Engineer 
makes major decisions on engineering problems. He works in 
an atmosphere of pronounced professional freedom. Original 
thinking, new ideas are welcomed and rewarded. Moreover, 
Lockheed emphasizes Design as a field that grows daily in 
importance. 


In career terms, Lockheed’s Design attitude and 
diversified program mean: 

More scope for your ability with so many projects in motion; 
more opportunity for promotion because there are more upper 
echelon positions; more job security because Lockheed pro- 
duces such a wide range of aircraft. 


...at Lockheed in California 


To engineers who lack aircraft experience: 

Aircraft experience is not necessary to join Lockheed. It’s 
your engineering training and experience that count. Lockheed 
trains you for aircraft engineering through its Engineering 
fransitional Program. Naturally, you receive full pay during 
the Transitional Program. 

Lockheed offers engineers: Increased salary and overtime 
benefits; generous travel and moving allowances that enable 
you and your family to move to Lockheed at virtually no 
expense; a chance to enjoy life in San Fernando Valley. 

A report on “Maintenance Design of High Speed Aircraft” 
taken from one of Lockheed’s monthly engineering and 
manufacturing forums is available to interested engineers. 
Address requests to Forum Chairman J. F. McDonald. 
Lockheed’s expanding Design program has created positions 
at all levels in mechanical, electrical, hydraulic, power plant, 
controls and structures fields. A brochure describing life and 
work at Lockheed will be sent you upon request. Address 
E. W. Des Lauriers, Dept. DH-2-9. 
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YOU BENEFIT... 


by over 50 years of 


experience 
Shown is Revolvator Uplifter Portable Elevator 
Uplifter blood Multiple use, multiple purpore 
ing highway Revolvator Uplifters, products of 


truck 
dont 50 years of engineering know-how 


solve handling problems through- 


out all industs Ideal for shop 
usage, Kevolvator Uplifters also 
peed handling in the hipping 

department with equal efficiency 
The Uplifter i ideal when no 

hipping dock is available. Elee 
trically-powered Uplifter portable 

elevators are available in either 

Revolvator Up- “plug-in” or battery operated 


lifters: 1000 Ib. 


ond 2000 tb. mods Write for information 


capacity. Also 
REVOLVATOR CO. 


dual copacity 


hand-operated 876. Tennele Ave., Bergen, J. 
models. 


"PACKAGED" 
STEAM BOILERS. 


Completely Equipped and Tested at 


factory. 


Fully Automatic for Gas or Heavy Oil 
or Combination Oil and Gas. 


75 to 750 Horsepower. High and Low 
pressure. A.S.M.E. Code and Nat'l Board. 


Efficiency and Capacity quaranteed. 


Underwriter's Laboratory and Factory 
Mutual approved. 


Detailed Specifications Forms, Catalog, 
and other Engineering Data gladly 
furnished. 


JOHNSTON BROTHERS, INC. 


PERRYSBURG, MICHIGAN 
Established 1864 


Letters to 


the Editor 


RCA Strike... 


Dear Editor 
In regard to your short article in the 
July issue of the American Encineer head 
lined, “RCA Engineers Hold 45-Minute 
Strike,” I would like to say that our last 
issue of the Expone nt carried the terms of 
the Association's contract settlement with 
RCA 
I would like to point out that there was 
one point of misinformation in your article 
Our Association represents only research 
design and development engineers of the 
Radio Corporation of America. Neither 
technicians, nor draftsmen are included 
under our contract 
We would appreciate a correction of the 
impression given by your article 
JOuUN Mora ‘, 
Corresponding Secretary 
Association of Professional 
Engineering Personnel, ESA 


Camden N J 


Terms of the settlement, which were 
announced in the Exponent, include 
a 9 per cent salary increase this year 
and 4 per cent in June, 1956, plus sev- 
eral non-economic adjustments. The 
reference to “technicians” in our story 
was based on two independent local 
news sources which referred toa“... 
strike of engineers and ranking techni- 
cians. . .”—Editor. 


A(d)verse? ... 


Dear Editor: 

Besides thanking you for publishing my 
letter, captioned “More Designations,” on 
pages 4 and 5 of the American ENGINEER 
for August, I should like to note two de 
partures from the text of my letter 

In the paragraph ahead of the tabulation, 
adverse should have read averse. The mean 
ing is clear enough but the usage is poor 
perhaps it was a typographical slip. (1.) 

In that same paragraph, four of the 
founder societies should have read, the four 


founder societies. There were four, no more, 
and they jointly established the enterprise 
that resulted in the United Engineering 
Societies Building at 29 W. 39th St. New 
York, some fifty years ago. (2.) 

At the present time the five major engi 


ENGINEERING 
CHARM BRACELET © 


Twelve accurate miniatures of 
the engineering profession each 
Hamilton Gold Plated and guaranteed 
perfect! Not sold in stores!! Low price 
includes tax, postage, and individual 
gift boxing. Money back guarantee! 
Send check or money order now!! 


PERSONALIZED GIFTS CO. 
160 Fifth Ave., Dept. 19-£, N. Y. C. 


neering societies are regarded as the four 
founders, listed in my letter, plus the 
AIChE. I assume it was this which caused 
you to modify the wording —but the AIChE 
was not a “founder.” 
Ronert F. Woop, EM 
Washington, D. ¢ 


> (1.) We slipped. (2.) The “founder 
societies” were organized as follows: 
Civil Engineers, 1852: Mining Engi- 
neers, 1871; Mechanical Engineers, 
1880; Electrical Engineers, 1884; 
Chemical Engineers, 1908. Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers were added to the Mining 
Engineers in 1919,—Kditor. 


A Matter of Ethics... 


Dear Editor 

Prior to my recent term of office as city 
attorney of Grand Rapids, Michigan, | had 
very little acquaintance with consulting and 
practicing engineers, or for that matter with 
iny engineers. During the period of my 
incumbency, however, L learned much con 
cerning the activities of such professional 
men 

I have noted the competitive rivalry, ae 
companied by the overtones and innuendoes 
of name-calling and unfair criticism which 
seems to exist among profe ssional engineers 

It has occurred to me that when a vood 
and recognized firm of professional engi 
neers has been retained to design and super 
vise a particular project other engineers 
should refrain from unsound criticism of 
the project, and most certainly should ab 
stain from efforts to supplant the aforesaid 
designing and supervising engineer 

As a result of that experience, I have 
had occasion to study an engineering Code 
of Ethies. If 1 read the Code correctly, it 
is not improper for one engineer to succeed 
another if the services of the other have 
heen terminated. But that would assume 
that the termination has been legal, ethically 
prover and for good cause. Certainly no 
self-respecting engineer should play any 
part in the termination of the services of 
another man, particularly if the services of 
the latter were obtained on the basis of a 
valid continuing form of contract for pro 
fessional services, or if the services of the 
latter have not been paid for in full 

It is my feeling that until such contract 
has been terminated in correct legal manner 
and in full compliance with ethies accom 
panied with proper payment in full, there 
should be no competition to supplant the 
holder of the contract on the part of pro 
fessional engineers. 

The Code of Ethies of the American So 
ciety of Civil Engineers, Section 6, provides 
that it is unprofessional “to review the work 
of another engineer for the same client ex 
eept with the knowledge or consent of such 
engineer, or unless the connection of such 
engineer with the work has been termi 
nated.” I have already adverted to the word 
terminated.” But it seems to me that this 
provision still is lamentably weak, and made 
so by the use of the disjunctive “or,” above 
italicized All that one engineer has to 
do is to make it known to the retained 
engineer that the former will review the 
work. Under the phraseology of this sec 
tion consent” is not necessary, and its 
inclusion here is seemingly meaningless 

I should very much like to hear from 


(Continued on page 49) 
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but what about the rooms that everybody sees? 


Board rooms and presidential suites get 
a lot of attention in the plans... but 
the thoughtful architect knows that they 
do little in forming tenant and publ 
opinion of his buildings. Only a handful 
of people ever see them, 


The places that EVERYBODY sees 
are the rest rooms. They are usually the 
only areas where the architect can dictate 
final appearance down to the last detail. 
Attention devoted to making the rest 
rooms completely modern, sparkling clean, 
and attractive in appearance pays off in 
employee morale. in tenant approval 

and in continuing prestige for the 
designer. 


“Of-the-floor” fixtures are one major 
means of creating modern, clean, attrac 
tive rest rooms... and they are used in 
most of the nation’s newest major build 
ings. It is significant that all such plumb 
ing fixtures are supported by the ZURN 
SYSTEM®. The sper ial, engineered fea 
tures of the ZURN SYSTEM assure that 


all stresses will be carried by the system 
and none by the wall make it sumple and 
easy to install, align, and replace plumbing 
fixtures and permit changes floor 
or wall treatment to be made at any 
tirne There are no regrets when ZURN 
SYSTEMS are selected, as over 800,000 
successful installations already serving 
can testify. 


“Off-the-floor’” fixtures carried on 
ZURN SYSTEMS help to attain the 
Jatest and finest in wash room and rest 
room appearance ... permit hospital-like 
standards of cleanliness and sanitation 
to be easily maintained . and play a 
tremendously important part in making 
and keeping the building “young.” For 
more complete details on the increasingly 
important part modern rest room design 
is playing in modern building fields, 
ask for our new booklet “Behind Closed 


Doors.” 110-2 
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PROFESSIONAL NEWS IN CAPSULE FORM 


A Roundup 


Dean Stapley Retires 


September | has been announced 
as the retirement date for Edward KR. 
Stapley, dean of the Oklahoma Insti- 
tute of Technology of Oklahoma A&M 
College, after a 4)-year career in en- 
gineering and education. According 
to A&M President Oliver 5. Wilham. 
he will now become dean emeritus of 
the Oklahoma Institute of Technology 
and professor emeritus of civil engi 
neering. 

Dean Stapley, who is a prominent 
member of the Oklahoma SPE and 
NSPE, is a native of New York State 
and a graduate of Cornell University. 
He received a degree in civil engineer: 
ing from the latter school in 1914 and 
an M.C.E. degree in 1930; he also 
holds a Master of Science degree in 
sanitary engineering from Harvard. 

He has served on the A&M faculty 


in various capacities for thirty years 


ASSURE ACCURACY 
REDUCE COSTS 


by using 


WARREN - KNIGHT 
TRANSITS and LEVELS 


Special features 
of design and 
construction as- 
sure the great- 
est value per 
dollar of invest- 
ment. 


A MODEL FOR 
EVERY NEED — 
10 DAY TRIAL 
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Engineering Equipment and 
Supplies 
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Repairs—any make 
Assistance—by P.E. in making 
your selections 
Send for free Catalog Ak-59 
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of Late 


Events for 


and has headed the engineering divi- 
sion as dean or acting dean since 1942. 
He started the school’s graduate en- 
gineering program, and the Ph.D. de- 
gree in engineering was first offered 
by Oklahoma during his deanship. He 
also developed A&M's School of Tech- 
nical Training which provides two- 
year terminal instruction in eleven 
different fields for approximately five 
hundred students annually. 

Dean Stapley also is given credit 
for establishing the A&M Engineering 
Extension Division and activating the 
school’s Enginering Experiment Sta- 
tion. In addition, he initiated the col- 
lege’s Industrial Advisory Board of 
thirty civic, business, and professional 


leaders. 
Seeger in Education Post 


Edwin W. Seeger of Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin, a past vice president of the 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, has been elected chairman of 
the Board of Regents of the Milwau 
kee School of Engineering. 

Mr. Seeger is vice president and as 
sistant secretary of Cutler-Hammer. 
Inc., having been associated with the 


“Aw. come on—lIve turned in good 


work before! 


Professional 


Engineers 


firm in various capacities since his 
graduation from Ohio State Universi- 
ty in 1913. He was first elected a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee School of Engi- 
neering Corporation in L951, previ- 
ously having been a member of the 
school’s Industrial Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

He holds over 100 patents on elec- 
tromagnetic devices and is the author 
of many articles which have appeared 
in the technical and professional press. 
In addition to his NSPE membership, 
he is a past president of the Wisconsin 
SPE, a national director of the AIEE, 
and the holder of the University of 
Wisconsin’s Distinguished Service Ci- 
tation and the Engineers’ Society of 
Milwaukee's “Engineer of the Year” 
Award for 1953. 

Mr. Seeger is also active in many 
civic organizations and is vice presi- 
dent and a director of the Wisconsin 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Stanford Is One of 
Capitol Mill Engineers 


Alan G. Stanford of Robert & Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia, a past presi- 
dent of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, has been named 
as one of a group of engineers and 
architects who will work under the di- 
rection of J, George Stewart, architect 
of the Capitol, in the design and con- 
struction of the third House Office 
Building and several related Capitol 
Hill projec Is. 

Others in the group named by the 
House Office Building Commission, 
headed by Speaker Rayburn, are: 
John Harbeson, William J. Hough, 
William H. Livingston. and Roy Lar- 
sen Philadelphia: Jesse M. Shelton, 
also of Robert & Company, Atlanta; 
Roscoe De Witt and Fred L. Hardison, 
Dallas: and Alfred k. Poor and Albert 
H. Swanke. New York 


**4-Bomb and Industry” 
Conference Is Set 


Announcement has been made of 
the scheduling of a conference on in- 
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dustrial preparednes for November 17 
in Chicago under the sponsorship of 
the Armour Research Foundation of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
“The A-Bomb and Industry—A Pre- 
scription for Survival” is the theme of 
the conference which is expected to 
attract several hundred Midwest in- 
dustrialists to the Tech campus. 

Raymond W. Sauer, supervisor of 
the Foundation’s structural research 
group, is chairman of the conference. 
Subjects to be covered at the meeting 
include: protection possibilities, in- 
cluding dispersion of industry, under- 
ground construction, and strengthen- 
ing existing buildings; industry oper- 
ation under emergency 
protection construction in designing 
new buildings; and the amount of 
money that should be spent for indus- 
trial protection. 


conditions; 


Sanitary Engineering 
Group Is Organized 


Announcement has been made of the 
organization of the Conference of Fed- 
eral Sanitary Engineers as a means of 
bringing together engineers engaged 
in the sanitary engineering profession 
(including industrial hygiene) within 
the Federal Government. 

Specific aims of the Conference will 
be to: support the proposed Interso 
ciety Certification Board in Sanitary 
Engineering; seek the solution of mu- 
tual problems, such as recruitment, 
training, and career development of 
engineers in the U. S. Government 
service; and collaborate with existing 
professional and technical societies. 

Membership is open to any sanitary 
engineer (as defined by the National 
Research Council) who is on active 
duty as a commissioned officer of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force or U.S. Public 
Health Service, or who is a civilian 
employee of any department or agency 
of the U.S. Government. Inactive du- 
ty reserve oflicers and former employ- 
ees may become associate members, 
and retired personnel are eligible for 
honorary membership. 

It is planned that regional meetings 
of the Conference will be scheduled to 
coincide with the annual meetings of 
other major interested organizations, 
and a special Award of Merit is also to 
be established for presentation each 
year to an outstanding sanitary engi- 
neer in Federal service 

Full information and membership 
applications may be obtained from the 
secretary of the Conference: Lt. Col 
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This new Streamliner 400 


... has wide versatility, big capacity 


... compact in size, low in cost 


The new STREAMLINER 400° was 
designed to process any type of print, 
on any material, in a range of sizes up 
to 42” in width. It prints at speeds of 
from | to 24 feet a minute 

Low in cost, economical to operate, 
the Streamliner 400 is loaded with new 
features, and has no competition with 
any whiteprinter in its price class 

This new model has the following 
outstanding advantages 

Synchronized printing & developing 

. permitting continuous operation 
with roll stock 

Speed control for quick, positive 
changes of running speed, from | to 24 
feet per minute 

Instant reversal easy to correct 
alignment errors, and permits removal 
of extraneous materials 

Tempered plate glass feedboard 
gives operator clear view of stacking 

New mercury vapor lamp 
efficient, and has a balanced cooling 


system that assures uniform exposure 


OZALID 
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more 


Pressurized evaporator tube... with 
automatic controls, provides untlorm 
developing, at top speed 

Developer control dial . can be 


manually set for the best developing ot 
any sensitized material 

Positive pickoff plastic fingers litt 
prints off printing cylinder 

Exhaust timer blows off heat and 


vapors after operation has stopped 


Tui bas 


construction also results in. minimum 


imphicity of design and 
maintenance. For any company which 
requires versatility and capacity, the 


400 can show definite savings in time 


and print costs. And its price will not 
bulge your budget 
Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor 


(see phone hook) tor a demonstration 


Or write tor details to 345 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, 

OZALID \ Division of General 
Aniline & Film ¢ orporation 
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You can have DRY AIR 


with exact moisture control.. 


FOR 
YOUR COMFORT 


FOR 
YOUR PROCESS 


FOR 
TESTING MACHINES 
OR MATERIALS AT 

ANY TIME OF 
THE YEAR 


@ This Niagara 
“Controlled Humidity” 
method gives you the 
MOST EFFECTIVE Air 
Conditioning because 
its cooling and heating 
functions are made com 


Packaging Products 

pletely separate from 
adding or taking away 
moisture, This assures 
you always a prec ise re- 
sult. No moisture sensi- 
tive instruments are 
needed. 


MOST FLEXIBLE. You 


can reach and hold any 


Drying Industrial Material 


condition in response 


to instrument settings, 
or vary it as you wish, 


EASIEST TO TAKE CARE OF. The machine is access- 
ible, the control circuits are simple and easy to operate, 
and there are no solids, salts or solutions to be handled. 


MOST COMPACT. Ic does a very large amount of work 
in a small space. 


INEXPENSIVE TO OPERATE. Ac normal atmospheric 
temperatures (unlike systems that use refrigeration to 
dehumidify) it needs no summer re-heat. 


Write for Bulletins 112 and 122 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. Al 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Niagara District Engineers in Principal Cities of U. 8. and Canada 


Alvin Meyer, 1701 So. 78th St., Omaha 6, Nebraska 
Gordon McCallum is serving as president pro tem of the 
new society. 
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ASME Diamond Jubilee 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its Diamond Jubilee Annual Meeting in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 13-18, at the Congress, Conrad Hilton, and Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotels, according to an announcement from 
the organization’s headquarters in New York. Special 
features commemorating ASME’s 75th anniversary have 
been planned for the six-day event, which will also mark 
the 25th anniversary celebration of the American Rocket 
Society, an ASME affiliate 

Five major engineering awards will be conferred during 
the conference. They are: the Hoover Medal to Charles F. 
Kettering; the John Fritz Medal to Philip Sporn; the Elmer 
A. Sperry Award to William F. Gibbs; the Henry L. Gantt 
Memorial Medal to Walker L. Cisler: and the Daniel Gug- 


genheim Medal lo a recipient as yel unannounced, 


Ohi Named AIEE Fellow 
William F. Uhl, president of Charles T. Main. Inc.. Bos- 


ton, Massachusetts, and a member of the MSPE and the 
National Society, has been named a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. Mr. Uh! who is ae- 
tive in many other professional societies. was cited for 
“his contributions to the development and design of hydro- 
electric plants.” 

In addition to being president of Charles T. Main, Inec., 
he is also a managing partner in Uhl, Hall, and Rich, a 
firm in charge of all engineering for United States interests 
in the St. Lawrence River Power Development. 

Also namd an AIFF fellow was A. R. Nelson of Upper 
Montclair, N. J., general superintendent of distribution, 
Kleertical Department, Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany, Newark. He was cited for his “engineering and ad- 
ministrative achievement in the over-all guidance of the 
continued development and expansion of the nation’s larg- 
est transmission and distribution system.” 


tt 
Two Short Courses Announced 


The Society of Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Engineers has announced that its 1955 Short 
Course will be held September 19-21 at New York Uni- 
versity's College of Engineering. Plans for the course have 
heen developed by a committee headed by Dean Wilbur 
McKee of the University and Allyn C. Beardsell of Con- 
tainer Laboratories, Inc. Subjects to be covered will in- 
clude: an intensive review of the basic technical principles 
used in packaging and materials handling, a survey of mod- 
ern application of these principles, a summary of recent 
developments in the field, and reports on research proj- 
ects now under way. There will also be a one-day session 
relating the operations of packaging and materials han- 
dling engineers to the other departments of an industrial 
organization and a one-day conference on consumer pack- 
aging and its importance to modern merchandising. 

The First National Prestressed Concrete Short Course 
has also been announced by the Prestressed Concrete In- 
stitute and the Department of Civil Engineering of the 
University of Florida. The course. which is scheduled for 
October 10-12. will be held at the Maritime Base, St. Peters- 
burg. Florida. Full details are available from the Universi- 
ty in Gainesville, where A. MI, Ozell is acting as supervisor 


of the course. 
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ASCE Award to 
Georgia Tech Professor 


The J. C. Stephens Award of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers will be presented to Dr. Marion R, Car- 
stens. associate professor of civil engineering at the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology. 

The award. made by the ASCE Board of Direction on 
recommendation of the Hydraulic Division, will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Carstens during the Society s annual meet 
ing in New York in October. 


Ligon Heads Clay Pipe Group 


Elmer R. Ligon, director of research for the W.S. Dick 
ey Clay Pipe Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
has been elected president of the National Clay Pipe Re 
search Corporation. Other ofhicers are: Roderic Antrim, 
Pacific Clay Products Company, Los Angeles, vice presi 
dent; J. W. McClave, Peerless Clay Corporation, Toronto, 
Ohio, secretary: and James Millekan, Pomona Terra Cot 
ta Company. Greensboro, North Carolina, treasurer. 

Eugene C. Clemens, vice president of the Cannelton 
Sewer Pipe Company and a member of both the Indiana 
SPE and the Texas SPE, was among the newly-elected 
trustees of the organization, Other trustees are: Clark Suth 
erland of Robinson Clay Products Company; Joseph A. 
Bryant. Lehigh Sewer Pipe and Tile Company: and D. M. 
Strickland. National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, Ine, 


AAAS Plans Teacher Awards 


The American Association for the Advancement of Sei 
ence has announced that it plans to institute an annual 
program of awards to outstanding science and mathematics 
teachers in secondary schools. The program is being es- 
tablished as a means of raising the prestige of such teach- 
ers and encouraging public recognition of the valuable 
contribution they make to the Nation. 

The award plan is one feature of a project being devel- 
oped by the AAAS, as announced in its new pamphlet, 
Science Teaching Improvement Program. 


Claxton Heads 
Building Research Institute 


It has been announced in Washington, D. C., that kd 
mund Claxton, director of research for the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is the new presi 
dent of the Building Research Institute. The new vice 
president is William Muirhead. president of William Muir 
head Construction Company, Durham, North Carolina, 
while William H. Scheick continues as executive director. 


Technical Institute 
Foundation Is Established 


Representatives of five United States technical institutes 
met recently in University Park, Pennsylvania, to approve 
the final draft of articles of incorporation for the Technical 
Institute Foundation, Ine. 

The purpose of the new non-profit organization, which 
has been established after two years of intensive plan- 
ning, is to develop technical institute type education in the 
United States through the mutual efforts of the member in 
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To the engineer 
with a bent for 
research... 


AiResearch is looking for your kind of engineer. 


We need you to help us cross new frontiers in modern 
engineering. Small turbomachinery is only one aspect 
of our pioneering activities. These extend to leader. 
ship in aircraft pressurization and air-conditioning 
systems, and pneumatic, electronic and heat transfer 
systems and components 

Positions are now open for mechanical engineers 
..electrical engineers... physicists... specialists in 
engineering mechanics... specialists in aerodynamics 


.. electronics engineers... aeronautical engineers. 


TEST OF TIME passed by small was turbines at AiResearch, 
with proved performance in the field. AiResearch has 
developed and produced more small kas turbines than 
any other company in the world 


Write to Mr. Wayne Clifford, AiResearch Manufactur 
ing Company, 9851 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 
15, California. Indicate your preference as to location 


between Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


THE CORPORATION 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 15, California « Phoenix, Arizona 


Designers and manufacturers Of COM PONENTS: 


PREUMATIC VALVES AND COMTROLS TEMPERATURE mye CARIN COMPRESSORS 
TURBINE MOTORS GAS TURBINE ENGINES Casin COMTMOLS HEAT TRANSFER 
ELECTRO MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT row MPUTERS AND CONTEOLS 
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with 


Permanent 


SURVEY 
MARKERS 


(gn! 

Protect 
your investment in copper 
the original survey covering 
and protect yourself molten 
from troublesome welded 
disputes. to steel 


At Little Cost 


you can quickly and easily drive 
Copperweld* Survey Markers and 
have permanent reference points. 
Bronze head can be center-punched 
and stamped for identification. If 
larger head is needed, a 4” adapter 
is available, “Trade Mark 


Standard length is 3 feet—other sizes made 
fo order. Packed 10 markers to a carton, 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
WIKE AND CABLE DIVISION Glassport, Pa. 


“COSTS CUT 
per hour 
per machine’ 


simplified our time study and 
cost analysis.” 


. and, we will install your units on 
all our machines.” 


“.. meets all our requirements. Ship 
35 more units at once.” 


—|ust @ few of the many com- 
ments we receive daily about... 


TIME RECORDER -TOTALIZER 


PRICE $55. | 


© This precision instrument provides accurate, 
permanent, chronological data about any machine, 
process or system in plant or office...on a con- 
tinuous chart-roll which lasts four months. Uses 
no ink. Totalizer shows accumulated “on” time. 


descriptive literature AE on request 


RECORDER DIVISION — DEPT. E 
HEAT-TIMER corporation 
657 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12,N.Y. 


| of the Institute which 


| manufacturers. 

elected for the 
| Robert W. Gillispie, chairman of the 
hoard, 


| cox ompany, 


| American Machine & Foundry 


stitutes. The Foundation will dissem- 
inate information on technical insti- 
tute education, develop curricula and 
schools, and raise funds to promote 
technical institute education. 

Incorporators and charter member 
institutions are: H. Russell Beatty, 
president, Wentworth Institute, Bos- 
ton: Kenneth R. Miller, president, 
Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati; 
Admiral Logan Ramsey, executive 
vice president, Spring Garden Insti- 
tute. Philadelphia: Eugene Wood 
Smith, president, Cogswell Polytech- 
nical College, San Francisco; and 
Karl O. Werwath, president, Mil- 
waukee School of Engineering, Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Werwath, a member of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, has been nominated as 
president-elect of the Foundation. 

MAPI Executive Committee 
Includes P.E.’s 

Two NSPE 


new ly ler ted 


members 
are among the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of 
the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute. They are bk. C. Bullard, 
president of The Bullard Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and James 
P. Steward, president. DeLaval 
Steam Turbine Company, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Charles W. Stewart. Jr. of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the new president 
is a national 
organization in the 


prominent 


research eco- 
nomics of capital goods and repre- 
sents a membership of capital goods 
Vice presidents 
1955-56 term are: 
The 


Company, 


Jeffrey 
Columbus. O.: 


Manufacturing 


Alfred 


Iddles, president, The Babcock & Wil- 


New York. N. 
Patterson, chairman, 
Com- 


pany. New York, N Y.; Guy a Wain- 


Morehead 


FIRE 
SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS 


@ Engineers, Designers, and 

Manufacturers of Electrical Sys- 

tems for the Protection of Life 
and Property from Fire 


See advertisements in Penna. Society Yeor 
Book, N. J. P. E., and N. Y. P. E. 


ACME FIRE ALARM CO., INC. 
Cc. W. Mitchell, P. E. President 
106 Seventh Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


president, Diamond Chain 
Company, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and Thomas H. West, president, 
Draper Corp.. Hopedale, Mass. 


Lubrication Engineers 
Elect 


J. W. Hopkinson, president of the 
Penn-Petroleum Corporation, Detroit, 
was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Lubrication Engineers 
during the organization’s 1955 An- 
nual Meeting. W. Deutsch of the 
Trabon Corporation, Cleveland, was 
named vice president at large, E. R. 
Booser, General Electric Company, 
West Lynn, Mass., is the new secre- 
tary, and W. H. Fowler, Jr., Pure 
Oil Co., Chicago, is treasurer. 

Regional vice presidents elected 
were: G. R. Armstrong, B. Greening 
Wire Co., Ltd.. Hamilton, Ont.— 
Canada; Kk. D. Harkins, Sr.. Farval 
Corporation, Indianapolis—-Midwest; 
J. O. McLean, Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Virginia—East; and M. 
H. Sperling, Richfield Oil Corpora- 
Angeles West. 


Alumni Sponsor 
Scholarships At 
Missouri School of Mines 


Announcement of the establish- 
ment of nine freshman scholarships 
for the Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Rolla, Missouri. has been 
made jointly by Dean Curtis L. Wil- 
son of that institution and H., S. 
Pence, president of the Alumni As- 
is sponsoring the 


wright, 


tion, Los 


sociation which is 
grants. 

The scholarships will carry a cash 
award of $500 for the freshman year 
and will be based on high school 
leadership 
participation and the comparative 
results of engineering aptitude tests. 
With the exception of one scholar- 
ship there are no geographic re- 
strictions, 

Applications must be on file prior to 


scholastic standing and 


February | for entrance for the suc- 


ceeding fall semester. 


i 


NAM Program 
Series 


The National Association — of 
Manufacturers is now conducting a 
public service radio pro- 
vrams discussing twelve of the 
United States’ important industries 
and professions including engineer- 
ing. The series entitled “Its YOUR 
Business!” is being broadcast over the 
ABC radio network. 
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Is city planning a necessity? The 
photos at the right depict the shanties- 
to-skyserapers progress of Manhattan 
Island in just 87 years. 


Must 
Plan 
Cities 


By MAJ. GEN. 
U. §. GRANT, Ill 


President, American Planning 
and Civic Association 


or cities. This urban population is increasing very 

rapidly, more rapidly than the cities can absorb and 
digest it. The population of nineteen cities increased LOO 
per cent or more in the decade 1940-1950; in three of them 
it tripled. The urgent need for proper development of these 
urban areas to meet the needs of this increase of in- 
habitants must be evident to all who give it thought; and 
the national importance of making appropriate and pra 


ee two-thirds of the American people live in towns 


tical provision for them, if our standard of living is to be 
maintained, is equally obvious. The major burden of 
technical advice and practical design and construction to 
meet this emergency must be borne by the engineers of 
America. 

Other professions and vocations—architects, landscape 
architects, land developers, contractors, realtors, mass 
transportation executives, etc.-play their part in the 
building of cities: that is, in the design and construction 
of the physical elements of our cities which go so far in 
determining the physical facilities, utilities and amenities 
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Photo by Am. Iron & Steel Inetitute 


which provide for, and at the same time limit, “the pur 
suit of happiness” and the health and culture of our urban 
population. But the major burden is carried by engineers, 
who are usually closely associated with the others in their 
plans and work. So broad is the field and so varied the 
technological experience and knowledge now required 
that much specialization among engineers has become 
prevalent. Thus we have highway, sanitary, water supply 
bridge, tunnel and mass transportation engineers, and 
many others. The danger of this specialization lies in the 
tendency of any specialist to lose sight of the general good 
and the over-all picture, to fight for the cheapest and 
easiest way to solve his particular problem without due 
regard to its effect on the city as a whole 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon the engineer, patriotic 
and good citizen that he usually is, to inform himself about 
the principles and experiences of city planning, at least 
in a general way. and to keep them in mind so that his 
solution of his special problem shall not be inconsistent 
with the other needs and interests of his city as a whole 
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living organism. It is interesting that in the days of 
Ancient Rome, long before there was any city planning 
profession, Vitruvius recognized this need for balance 
between the different approaches to city building and for 
mutual understandings, when he wrote: “It is not im- 
yortant that preeminence in each [branch] be gained, 
yut he [the planner] must not, however, be ignorant of 
the general principles of each.” 

City planning is indeed a recent development in integra- 
tion or synthesis, made necessary by the very specializa- 
tion in our city development and the obvious need for 
reconciliation, among diverse and often conflicting in- 
terests, for the good of the city as a whole. Examples of 
such conflicting interests are of daily occurrence: the too 
frequent efforts to utilize areas and open spaces, provided 
with foresight for absolutely required recreation and re- 
lief from urban nervous pressures and for better health 
and normal exercise, for highways or utilitarian buildings: 
the urge for higher buildings to accommodate a more 
intense land use, with consequent added trafhe problems 
and burdens on public utilities; requests for rezoning 
residential land, bought at the lower costs of residential 
property, to commercial or industrial uses in order to 
make higher profits obtainable: and many others. 


ON ancient and medieval times city planning was peneral- 
ly limited to the choice of a salubrious site, adequate trans- 
portation facilities (usually by river or sea), and favorable 
conditions for defense. The over-crowding and insanitary 
conditions which made plagues sO frequent and deadly 
were usually due to the effort to keep the population with- 
in the city walls, against which pressure was gradually 
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Shown is a partial text of the 
Royal Ordinance for New Towns, 
ete., as issued by King Philip II of 
Spain in 1573. Much of the Ordi- 
nance was followed when new cities 
were developed in America. Of in- 
terest is the fact that the King’s 
wishes forbade the assigning of in- 
dividual building lots in the center 
of the city. 
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built up until it overflowed into suburbs and a new cir- 
cumferential enceinte had to be built to protect the over- 
flow. The inner streets seem to have followed whatever 
roads and paths were the nucleus of the original settle- 
ment, and the demands of the times. Occasionally a ruler 
or nobleman of vision and good taste might plan and 
build a plaza with an architectural composition, the beau- 
ty and amenities of which we are still privileged to enjoy 
and admire. However, it is doubtful whether any thought 
was given by the builders, or the artists who doubtless 
advised them, to the city plan as a whole or to the effect 
upon the rest of the city of their project. St. Mark’s 
Square in Venice, the surroundings of St. Peter's in 
Rome, the Hotel de Ville plaza in Brussels are well known 
examples. 

It is interesting, however, that Vitruvius did give 
thought to the over-all plan, and recommended an octagonal 
shaped city with a central octagonal “Civic Center” and the 
remaining eight segments separated by major highways 
leading into the country from the center, with a square 
of sorts in the middle of each segment. On this he com- 
ments: “The plan of a city should not be square, no: 
formed with acute angles, but polygonal: so that the mo- 
tions of the enemy may be open to observation. A city 
whose plan is acute-angled, is with difficulty defended for 
such a form protects the attacker more than the attacked.” 
We may well surmise that the Romans in their conquests 
of barbarian lands had cause to give thought to defense in 
laying out their military colonies. However, | do not re- 
member seeing or hearing of any Roman city that was 
laid out according to Vitruvius’s plan. 

\ later recognition of the need for an over-all plan on 
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which to found a city, was Philip II's decree (see opposite 
page) prescribing how the Spanish colonists should lay 
out their settlements. This decree is interesting in that it 
prescribes a central square with governmental buildings 
and a church, indicates a separation of strictly residential 
land use from commercial and farm use, and sets aside a 
specific amount of farm land contiguous to the city for 
crops to support the colonists. Some ve stiges of Philip II's 
plan still remain in St Augustine. the oldest existing 
city on our mainland. 


Bin | hristopher Wren, scientific engineer and practical 
architect, proposed an improved over-all plan for the re- 
building of the center of London. which had been destroyed 
by the great fire in 1666. His plan would have been a great 
improvement and would have added much beauty, as 
well as bettered traflic facilities, for the square mile in- 
closed within the old town: but costs and presumably the 
Opposition of property owners prevented its being carried 
out. It stopped with the building of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
omitting even much of the setting for it. A similar ease of 
missed opportunity in our day was the failure of San 
Francisco to carry out Daniel Burnham’s plan after the 
destructive earthquake and fire in L906, 

Generally the Protestant colonies in America were begun 
amid hardships and dangers which forced them to adopt 
what Professor Frank A. Waugh of Massachusetts Agri 
cultural College called the “help-yourself method” for the 
location of houses and the “gO where-you-please method” 
for the location of their streets and roads. Conquest of 
the wilderness and food for the next winter were the 
urgent problems, plans for future urban development 
could and had to wait. However, there were some out- 
standing cases of attempts at advance planning. Among 
these were William Penn’s plan for Philadelphia (1682), 
William Bull’s and Robert Castell’s plan for Savannah 
(1733), and the “Grand Model” plan (1694) for Charles- 
ton. S. C. But even the best of these were for the small 
cities expected to grow in the struggling colonies, and 
where they remain in brick or stone they are proving in- 
adequate for today’s population and traffic. It is to be 
feared that their charm and historic interest will hardly 
be powerful enough to save them from the onslaughts of 
the street-wideners and highway builders. Nevertheless, 
an effort has been made in several of our older cities to 
save some vestiges of the charm and good taste of olden 
days by protective zoning. Charleston led the way, to be 


followed by New Orleans, Alexandria, Va., old George- 
town, D. C., ete. As final decision for destruction of an 
old house in such zoning ordinances must rest with the 
elected town authorities and they are sometimes inclined 
to yield to pressure, it ts still problematical as to how 
much longer such historic remains can be preserved. 
Certainly no foresighted thought or sound planning 
considerations actuated Jefferson's recommendation 


(1765) of the rectangular system for the survey and sub- 
division of land in the Northwest Territory, which was 
adopted by the Congress of the Confederation, o1 the 


New York Commissioners in adopting (1811) the re 
tangular grid system for the streets of their city. In both 
cases it was just the adoption of the simplest peomebru 
form without the intellectual effort of devising a formula 


to permit adjustment to topography and the amenities 


outstanding city plan of the Kighteenth Century 
which provided for a sizable city and the growth of a cen 
tury, and which was the only one approa hed by its de 

signer as a work of art, was that for the new Federal Capi 
tal. This was the work of an enginer, Major Pierre Charles 
LEnfant, a French engineer ofhcer who had volunteered 
for service under Washington during the Revolution and 
settled in this country afterwards, The son of a well known 
designer and artist, he seems to have combined good taste, 
artistic sense and vision with his practical experience and 
technical knowledge as an engineer, Space is lacking for 
any detailed consideration of his plan, but the following 
essential facts must not be passed over: (1) The plan was 
based on and built up on the terrain, and not on the draft 

np board, (2) The plan provided for diagonal avenues 
joining points of topographic al prominence and affording 
the shortest driving distances. (3) The plazas at these 
points afforded places for local parks and sites for monu 
ments, with mutual vistas--a city of magnificent vistas 
afterwards, when growth was slow, derisively paraphrased 
as “a city of magnificent distances.” (4) Having located 
the Capitol on the highest central eminence and the White 
House on another about three miles away, hie proposed 
a great park system for the central axes of the city with a 
monument to George Washington at the intersection of 
the north-south axis with the east-west axis. This central 
park composition developed and extended on plans cure 

fully worked out in detail by the 1901 Maemillan Commis 

sion is unique and a great asset. (5) Largely in response 
to Jefferson’s urging, he finished off the street system with 


This very early map shows the plan for St. Augustine, the capital of East Florida, and the oldest existing city on our 


mainland. 
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Famous Grandsons Meet... 


The grandsons of opposing generals at the Battle of 
Vicksburg meet. They are the author, Maj. Gen. U.S. Grant, 
Hil, left, and John C. Pemberton, HL, of New York. They 
were guests at a Civil War Round Table dinner. 

—Photo by the Washington Post. 


the usual north-south and east-west grid fitted into the 
topographically located avenues. (6) Of special value in 
recent years has been the width of streets he provided, 
90 to 160 feet, which has permitted growing trafic prob- 
lems to be met by widening of pavements only, without 
the expense of widening the right of way, demolishing 
houses, ete. 

L’Enfant’s plan did not cover the entire area of the 
District of Columbia; the part on the Virginia shore of the 
Potomac River was deeded back to Virginia in 1848, 
and the sudden accretion of population during and im- 
mediately following the Civil War caused suburban settle- 
ments to start outside the planned area and with street 
systems entirely uncoordinated with those in the central 
city. It was not until 1898 that the street system of the 
L’Enfant plan was officially extended on a master high- 
way map over the entire District, with such connections 
in these unrelated subdivisions as practicable. Because 
these street extensions were put on the highway map 
without regard to the rougher topography, it has been the 
job and privilege of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission to lead in changing the map so as to adjust the 
streets, where not already built, to the topography, thus 
saving the city millions in construction costs and hundreds 
of thousands in maintenance. 


Tie unique features of the L’Enfant plan, the fact that it 
was the first general plan in this country to be undertaken 
as a work of art (considering the amenities as well as the 
practical possibilities of the topography), and that it was 
the work of an engineer, have seemed to justify this brief 
description of it. Regrettably, space limitations do not 
permit even a sketch of the story of city planning de- 
velopment in our country during the late Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury and the first half of the Twentieth. It must suffice to 
point out that architects and landscape architects and a few 
great foresighted citizens, as well as engineers, have led the 
movement, so that today the economic and aesthetic values 
of sound planning are recognized, and most of our cities 
have planning commissions. 

However, mention must be made of some of the cir- 
cumstances which forced public opinion to this recognition 
of the benefits of planning, and so gave the new vocation 
of city planners a status of practical technicians, out of 
the academic category of mere “starry-eyed planners” as 
they were once considered. 

First, the industrial revolution and urban growth caused 
congestion and pushed the city limits into the previously 
accessible countryside, so that by mid-Nineteenth Century 
the need for parks, more extensive than the little local city 
parks provided by the Penn plan for Philadelphia, or the 
early plans for Charleston and Savannah, became ap- 
preciated in response to the pleas of William Cullen 
Bryant, Andrew J. Downing and Frederick Law Olmsted, 
and resulted in the establishment of Central Park in New 
York followed by sizable parks in other cities. 

Second, the increasing prevalence of factory wastes and 
sewage in our streams necessitated improved city water 
supplies, and then subsequent important sewage disposal 
and purifying systems. 

Third, overcrowding of parts of our cities with the 
vast inflow of immigrants from Europe in mid-century 
and after the Civil War gave rise to shocking slum con- 
ditions that cried aloud for better housing and new schools 
and playgrounds, resulting in much activity by archi- 
tects, engineers and citizens with a social conscience to 
find practicable ways of betterment. 

Finally, increased congested business, wholesale and 
retail, gave rise to traflic congestion, and an awareness 
of the need for street improvement and planning in our 
largest cities, even before the advent of the automobile. 

As these civic problems converged in their demand for 
a solution, the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 burst 
upon the country: A work of art proving the advantages 
of combined work by architects, landscape architects, 
engineers and the embryo city planners. At first its effect 
was a general quest for “the city beautiful.” Indeed, this 
had been the primary objective of city planning abroad, 
as in Paris during the First Empire and in Munich. Thus 
in Europe improved conditions had been obtained by 
demolition of the old fortifications and their replacement 
by great boulevards, public buildings and new housing, 
such as the Ring Strasse in Vienna and the Haussman 
boulevard system in Paris 

But the experience of city planning in the United 
States soon showed the practical and economic and social 
values of sound advance planning, at least to the city 
planners and to some far-seeing officials and legislators, 
and also convinced them that any well designed and bal- 
anced composition necessarily gave aesthetic satisfaction 
and a sense of beauty, even without a conscious effort or 
ornamentation. As Sir Henry Wotton said: “Sound 
building hath three elements, firmness, convenience and 
delight.” It is the element of delight that our specialized 
engineers need to have in mind as they solve their indi- 
vidual technical problems, and unless the solutions they 
adopt are considerate of other interests their structures 
will never fit into the city as a whole so as to give delight. 


THE automobile, enlarging the radius of urban devel- 
opment from 5 to 50 miles in the short period of two 
decades, the use of new materials and technological meth- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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ENGINEERS AND THE RESERVE FORCES ACT OF 1955 


President Eisenhower has signed the military manpower legislation which has been on its legis- 
lative journey since 1952, in one form or another. The new law, known as the ‘Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955," was accepted by the President with some misgiving and some specific criticism of what he 
considers its shortcomings. 


A statement by the President accompanying his signature indicates that he will ask Congress to 
consider amendments to the new law to strengthen what he considers some of its weak points. Among 
the items in the law which concern the President are those which involve the National Guard, the dis- 
parity in pay between National Guardsmen and inductees, and the reduction in the military obligation 
from eight years to six years. 

The law now provides a variety of methods for young men to fulfill their military obligation through 
a combination of active military duty and service in the Ready and Standby Reserve. The provision 
of major importance to the engineering and scientific professions is that which authorizes six months 
of active duty training for volunteers between |7 and 18!/2 years of age, followed by seven and a half 
years in the Ready Reserve. In conjunction with this authorization is the further provision which reads 


as follows: 


The new law will mean that engineers and others may discharge their military obligations by «a 


reduced term of active service. 


"In addition, the President, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, may author- 
ize the enlistment under this section (6 months’ training), without regard to the provisions of (not 
having been ordered for induction under the Selective Service Act, and not more than age 18!/)), 
of persons who fulfill the requirements of (physical and mental qualification) and who have critical 
skills and are engaged in civiian occupations in any critical defense-supporting industry or in any 


research activity affecting national defense." 


The legislative history of the law makes it clear that the intent of this provision is to provide a 
method whereby engineers, scientists and other pe-sons in critical callings may discharge their military 
obligation by a reduced term of active service, followed by a reserve obligation. The reserve obliga- 
tion in such cases, however, is to be in the Standby (non-active) category under the language requiring 
the reserve active duty training: ‘Persons specially enlisted because of their possession of critical skills 
may be relieved of any obligation to perform the training duty prescribed . . ."' Persons in the Standby 
Reserve will be subject to call to active duty only after a determination of availability by the Selective 
Service System aad only if Congress declares a national emergency. 

Engineers and scientists who follow the 6-months’ training and Standby Reserve route in fulfilling 
their military obligation should be aware, however, that Standby status is to exist only so long as the 
person remains in a position regarded as a critica! skill in a critical defense-supporting activity. 


(Please turn the page) 


Milton F. Lunch, 


V.S.P.ESs Legislative Analyst 
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The sum and substance of these related provisions is that any engineer or scientist in the age group 
vulnerable to compulsory military service may discharge his obligation by volunteering for six months 
of active duty training, regardless of his age, and serve the remainder of his total obligation in the 
Standby Reserve, provided that he engages in and remains in a critical defense-supporting activity. 
This special treatment for engineers and scientists is supplemental to the deferments provided for edu- 
cational purposes, including graduate study, which are continued under the new law. 


Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel), who piloted the com- 
plicated and controversial reserve program through Congress in what Washington officialdom con- 
siders a brilliant performance, told the Senate Armed Services Committee: ''We think we have pro- 
vided quite amply for the scientific and engineering group in this bill. We have considered them every 
step of the way.” 


It is unquestionably true that the Pentagon and leaders in Congress did give very deep and seri- 
ous consideration to the problem of maintaining an adequate force of engineers and scientists in the 
defense-supporting economy. Whether that concern has resulted in a system which will produce the 
desired resulis remains to be seen; for it must be noted that the engineering-scientific provisions are 
permissive rather than mandatory and call for the exercise of administrative judgement. 


Some of the questions to be considered in implementing the special provisions are: the criteria 
to be established in defining critical skills and critical defense supporting industry or research, the 
size of the quotas to be established by Presidential Executive Order for critical personnel to enter 
the six months’ program, the limitations which may be placed on the kind and type of technical per- 
sonnel who qualify, and the procedure and standards to be followed by the Selective Service System 
in having their local boards advise whether an engineer or scientist should be called to active duty 
from the Standby Reserve in relation to the criticality of his work. 


This much is clear—the new law represents a high water mark in military legislation with respect 
to understanding and recognizing the unique importance of engineers and scientists to the overall 
national defense. The legislative journey of the new law also marked a high in cooperation between 
tho Pentagon and Congressional officials and the engineering and scientific organizations of the na- 
tion. Assistant Secretary Burgess rendered outstanding service in establishing a climate of sympathetic 
cooperation and he has publicly acknowledged the valuable aid of the engineering and scientific organi- 
zations. If the new law shows unanticipated weaknesses or defects in this important respect he may be 
expected to operly acknowledge them and cooperatively seek necessary improvements. 


REDUCE GOVERNMENT MAPPING ACTIVITIES 


".. . to ihe extent that the work of private aerial mapp'’ng companies meets reasonable Govern- 
ment standards the Government should make use of their services.” 

That is Recommendation No. 10 of the Hoover Commission's Task Force on Business Enterprises 
Outside of the Department of Defense. The staff study comment is particularly interesting now in view 
of President Eisenhower's rocont proposal at Geneva that Russia and the United States agree to per- 
mit aerial mapping of the defense installations of each nation. 


The Hoover Commission body points out that only a small portion of government mapping has 
been done through contract with private enterprises. It is stated that topographical mapping by 
aerial photography is much more economical than extensive ground surveys. The report comments 
that where the work has been done by contract with private organizations the cost has been consid- 
erably less than when the government has done the work. 

The staff study notes that in some cases, suc) as the hydrographic mapping by the Coast and 


Geodetic Survey, or basic triangulation used by other mapping services, aerial surveys are not feasi- 
ble, but emphasis is put on private aerial mapping where possible. 


Phe Hoover Commission thinks that more government maps such as this one issued by the Federal 
Civil Defense Agency could be done by private firms. 
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by KARL O. WERWATH, P.E.. 


President, Milwaukee School of Engineering 


\é of the areas of higher education receiving vreater 
attention now. with the contemplated expansion to 
meet the tidal wave of students, is the technical insti 
tute, It is anticipated that, to meet the demand for engi 
neering technicians during the next decade, increase in 
full-time enrollments for technician programs will be four 


fold, 

Qur rapidly expanding technology, especially in new 
industries for both commercial and industrial progress 
and in the interest of national defense. forees us as a na 
lion to upgrade and increase the supply of our technical 
personnel, Consider the new requirements of aeronautics 
and similar industries, such as automotive, electronics. air 
conditioning, plastics and nucleonies. Then we quickly 
understand why there are myriad previously non-existent 
technical career opportunities. Additional technical jobs 
are being created through the automation of production 
and the increased utilization of electrical and mechanical 
power to do our heavy. repetitive and tedious work 

The growing need for technical manpower is in two 
directions: Number and depth of technical know-how. We 


ole the 
Qur Nation’s Future 


are acutely aware of the demand for professional engi 
much of the problem is the 


neering personnel. Actually 
f sufhieiently qualified engi 


alarmingly small number « 
neering technicians. 


Qur best analyses point up the need for 30,000) to 


35.000 four-vear engineerin: raduates each year. This 


about 200 per million population and parallels closely ex 


isting ratios in other modern industrial nations of the 


world today. But these engineers are a part of an engi 
neering team which includes five engineering technicians 
pet vraduate engineer, This is in addition to numbers of 
skille raftsmen. The se engineering tee en 
gaged in vital, fundamental functions in product develop 
ment, produc lion, distribution, application, operation and 
maintenance, vel we iafre vracdu iting only one-eighth 
the needed number now 
twentieth century economy, we must inerease ten times 
the number of qualified enuineerng technicians, some 


160000. 


lo retain oul postiton wn this 


is this engineering technician What does he do 


And what is his preparation for his work? A formal def 


inition, as developed in 1955 by the Reeovnition Com 
mittee of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Devel 
opment, is as follows 


Above: The air condition heating and refrigeration 
fields offer the technician opportunities in manufacturing. 
contracting and servicing. At left: The expansion of elec 
trical communications through clectronies is one of the 
most important phases of our modern national economy. 


sceurity and entertainment, 


ea... 
+ 


“An engineering technician is one who can carry out 
in a responsible manner either proven techniques which 
are common knowledge among those who are technically 
expert in his branch of engineering, or those specially 
preseribed by professional engineers. Under general pro- 
fessional engineering direction, or following established 
engineering techniques, he shall be capable of carrying 
Working on design 


and development of engineering plant; draughtsmanship; 


out duties which may comprise. 


the erecting and commissioning of engineering equipment 
or structures; estimating, inspec ling and lesting engineer 
ing equipment; use of surveying instruments; maintain 
ing engineering machinery or engineering services and 
locating faults; operating, maintaining and repairing en- 
cineering plant; or activities connected with research and 
development, sales engineering and representation, serv- 
icing, and testing of materials and components, advising 
consumers; and training and education. 

“In carrying out many of these duties, the competent 
supervision of the work of skilled craftsmen will be neces- 
sary. The techniques employed demand acquired experi- 
ence and knowledge of a particular branch of engineer- 
ing, combined with the ability to work out the details of 
a job in the light of well-established practice. 

“An engineering technician, therefore, requires a back 
ground sufficient to enable him to understand the reasons 
and purposes of the operations for which he is respon 
sible.” 

While the engineer plans, the technician makes and 
does; while the engineer creates, the technician applies, 
This engineering technician is often the liaison between 
the professional man and the craftsman. 

The “engineering team” is engaged in taking the load 
from human and animal muscles and using our natural 
forms of energy and machines, so that this work is now 
done 95 per cent by machines, whereas in the Civil War 
days, probably 15 per cent of the work was accomplished 
that way. New machinery is taking people out of the 
labor force and substituting mechanized power and con- 
trol. This requires a new high degree of technical skill 
by our workers if we are to maintain our productive 
leadership. Such become a part of the “engineering team.” 
To maintain our productive leadership of 5 per cent of 
the people producing 50 per cent of the world’s goods. 
which we must do to maintain our economic and political 
leadership, requires that each individual understand clear 
ly his part in this production and distribution effort; and 


The ratio of technically trained to untrained personnel 
increases ata high rate in air transportation manufacturing, 
research and development. 


Installed capacity for producing and equipment for using 
electrical power doubles every ten years: the forecast is a 
trillion kilowatt hours a year by 1970. 


especially if he is engaged in technical work. that he un- 
derstand the broad implication and specialized know- 
how of not only his technical job. but the economic and 
human factors as well. [In recent years. we have been 
making an analysis of engineering technician jobs held 
by our alumni, classifying skills through a job specifiea- 
tion and aptitude testing plan. The project is one of the 
Professional Development Committee of the Engineers’ 
Society of Milwaukee and calls for a classification of skills 
in three broad categories: 
1. Preponderantly technical abilities 


2. Preponderantly psychological traits 
3. The physical and manual characteristics 
We have found, in analyzing jobs, these three classifica- 
tions useful to help set up broad percentages in these 
various skills comprising the total skills required of a 
particular job, Statistics are now available for first jobs 
of 125 for the engineering technician and 114 for the 
engineering classifications. They have been obtained by 
writing employers one year after a graduate has been em- 
ployed, asking for the breakdown of these jobs 


A beraicep summary of the minimum requirements of 
four characteristic engineering technician occupations in 
the refrigeration, heating and air conditioning fields is 
reproduced on the opposite page. The grading is of the 
traits for these four specific Oct upations: 

1. Factory Representative 

2. Service Technician 

3. Sales Representative 

4. Laboratory Technician 

By combining the selected level of each of the 16 traits. 
a rather specific definition can be compiled for a specific 
engineering technician job. Such an evaluation aids the 
employer, employee technician and the educator who 
builds the curricula which are designed to prepare men 
for such jobs. 

For the first jobs engaged in by technicians. we find 
that 55 per cent of the total skills, on an average. are 
labeled as technological in character, 19 per cent as psy 
chological and 26 per cent manual. Therefore, in a gen 
eral way, one-half of the skills of a technician on his first 
job are considered by the employers to be technological. 
one-fourth psychological and one-fourth manual 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Characteristic Minimum Requirements of 


Four Engineering Technician Occupations 
in the 
Refrigeration, Heating and Air Conditioning Fields 


Preponderantly Technical Traits 
1. Scientific and Engineering Knowledge—tThe job re 


quires: 
A—Carrying through a iong series of varied complex analyses 
involving a number of technical fields Indicate fields 
B—Carrying through complex analyses in one specific field 
C—Carrying through simple analyses in one specific field 
independently 
D—Carrying through simple analyses in one specific field 
with some technical assistance and guidance 
E—interpreting only simple technical facts under close super 
vision 


2. Mathematics—tThe job requires 

A—Developing complex mathematical formulae from observed 
and deduced data 

B—Applying calculus and higher mathematics to assigned 
problems 

C—Applying college algebra, analytical geometry, trigonom 
etry and logarithms 

D—Applying high school algebra, geometry, trigonometry and 
logarithms 

E—Using arithmetic, percentages, fractions, et: 


3. Plans, Drawings, Diagrams and Codes—The job re 
quires 

A—Preparing complicated plans, diagrams or code: 

B—Preparing a variety of simple plans, diagrams or codes 

C—Interpreting simple plans, diagrams or codes for others 
for action 

O—Understanding simple plans, diagrams or codes 

E—Little or no knowledge of engineering plans, diagrams or 
codes 


4. Research—tThe job requires 

A—Developing numerous ideas, techniques and new sources of 
information for the original solutions of new applica 

. tions in various fields 

B—Estabiishing experimental procedures in developing new 
relations and applications in a specific field 

C—Associating new ideas and developments with new technical 
problems 

D—Using only past experience in meeting new technica 
problems. 

E—Little or no research ability 


5. Organization of Technical Work—The job requires 
planning and organizing of 

A—Complex work assignments for numerous interrelated 
groups 

B—Work for numerous unrelated individuals 

C—Work for a small single group of individuals 

D—Varied technical work for own execution 

E—None required: routine work only 


6. Clarity of Expression in Speech—the job requires 

A—Preparing and presenting highly technical subjects clearly 
and conclusively for critical audience 

B—Presenting complex ideas clearly and conclusively in re 
ports or conference 

C—Speaking extemporaneously and convincingly about simple 
ideas and things in everyday contacts with customers 
associates, etc 

O—Conveying instructions clearly to others 

E—Meeting only normal conversational requirements 


7. Clarity of Expression in Writing—The job requires the 


writing of 

A—Highly technical material for interesting reading 

8—Comprehensive reports with sound conclusions for basis 
of action 

C—Technical correspondence with sales representatives, cus 
tomers, etc 

D—informal memoranda and routine reports 

E—Job does not require writing abilities 


Preponderantly Psychological Traits 


8. Self-reliance and Drive—-The job requires 

A—lInitiating and following through simultaneously multiple 
complex problems with dispatch 

B—initiating and carrying through unrelated complex proj 
ects 


September, 1955 


Factory Representative 


Service Technician 


Sales Representative 


w 


Laboratory Technician 


Cc 


D—Following through simple projects unaide 


E 


A—Recognizing and jiverger 


Following through single complex projects 


Following through simple projects with assistance 


9. Social Intelligence and Tact-—The job requires 
t viewpoints in 4 


group working under di ult circumstances 


B—Ability to maintain good personality relationship in every 
day job relations 

C—Recognizing social relationships and problems between 
oneself and other individual 

D—Recognizing social relationships and re ling social situ 
ations between two other individuals 

E—Little personal contact—almost no skill required 

10. Emotional Stability —The job requires 

A—Great stability—in addition it requires the ability to main 
tain and encourage stability in others 

8—Great stability in coping with emot al stre involved 
in unusual pressure of work 

C—Stability when under more than usual pressure to expedite 
work 

O—Stability when under occasional heavy demands in work 
load 

E—Stability in routine work with little no personal stress 
involved 

11. Dependability in Scientific and Engineering Work 
The job requires thoroughness and accuracy on 

A—All work submitted or supervised jing that of com 
plex relations in new technical areas 

B—Complex analyses and calculatior elatively familia 
field 

C—Simple analyses and results 

D—Simple formulae and results 

E—No responsibility for accuracy 

12. Leadership in Work Direction—-The job requires 
giving 

A—Inspiring leadership of groups on a variety of activities 
which is effective through tw ibordinate levels of 
supervision 

B—Inspiring leadership and coordinatior { simple activities 
which is effective through one subordinate level of 
supervision 

C—Direct leadership for small groups 

D—Leadership on occasions only when requested 

E—No leadership 


13. Sales Ability and Interest—-The job requires ability 


A 


Cc 
D 


to interest and convince 


Numerous people with varied ideas at t new ideas and 
things 
Small groups of people with varied ferests about new 


ideas and things 
Individuals about ideas 
Individuals in things 
Does not require ability to influence peopl: 


14. Professional Aims and Development The job re 


A 
B 


E 


quires consistent interest in and 
Contributing time and effort to mmunity and - 
interests 


Contributing time and effort to advancing the sciences 
the engineering profession 

Improving self culturally, in some subject. th igh a« defi 
nite program 

Developing self technically for present next job 

Devoting little or no effort to tech al self-improvement 


Physical and Manual Characteristics 


of an Employee 


15. Appearance and Bearing—The job requires 


A 
8 


c 


D 
E 


Appearing confident and poised in difficult situations 

Ready acceptance by strangers for appearance and bea 
ing 

Acceptance by associates in respect ’ sppearance and 
bearing 


Appearance is not 4 factor 
Appearance not applicable 


16. Manual Abilities and Skills-——The job requires 


A 


oO 


E 


Great manual skill with fine tools and equipment in con 
junction wtih a good sense of proportion and creative 
magination 

Good manual skill with fine tools and equipment with good 
sense of proportion 

Good manual skill with a variety 
equipment 

Fair skill with simple fools and equipment 

—Little manual dexterity 
(Indicate tools and type of equipment used ) 


{ simple tools and 
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HIGHLY successful appeal to the 

nation’s publishers to help stimu- 

late interest in high school math- 
ematies and science courses has been 
made by NSPE’s new president, Alli- 
son Neff. 

In a letter sent out through the 
NSPE headquarters ofhice to approxi- 
mately 600 publishers of daily news- 
papers, Mr. Neff asked the help of 


the press as a first step to “stem the 


tide of students away from elementary 


mathematics, physics, and chemis- 


try.” 

The personally letters 
asked that the publishers consider 
these facts: 


addressed 


Publishers Overwhelmingly 
ack Plea for Math Study 


25 


1. Only about per cent of 
our high school students 
now study algebra. 

Only about 12 per cent of 
our high school students 
now study geometry. 
There are many small and 
even some large high 
schools which offer no 
courses in the physical sei- 
ences, 

“With America entering the first 
phase of the so-called atomic age 
we find ourselves in the amazing 
position of having a declining per- 
centage of high school students en- 
rolled in such basic courses as ele- 


mentary algebra, and 


plane and solid geom- 
etry.” the letter stated. 

The publishers were 
further told that “with- 
out a high school back- 


BATTLE CREEK ENQUIRER AND NEW 


chools Here Show 
Interest in Science 


In a letter appearing on Friday's editorial page, Allison C. Neff, 
ident of the National Society of Professional Engineers, warned of 
easing interest in scientific courses in high schools, and of the 
to American society which this tendency, if continued, will bring. 
The remarks do not apply to Battle Creek Central and Lakeview 
1 Schools in the opinion of their officials. They report scientific 
‘est on the increase as measured by the addition of classes in 
tougher, academic subjects 
the same time, one of the 
om interviewed said that if 
ness and industry don't stop 
ding” the teacher colleges for 
neers, there will be an increas- 
shortage of mathematics and 
we teachers to train the on- 


ground elementary 


mathematics, a young 
person entering college 


is severely handi- 


capped, and often all 
but blocked. in the pur- 
suit of a career in engi- 


neering. 


The Philadelphia Mnquirer 
Neglecting High School Science 


* Appeal made by the National Society of 


Mr. Neff suggested that the daily 
newspapers ask these questions: “Are 
there high schools in this community 
where students cannot get the back- 
ground necessary for college work in 
engineering? Do high school coun- 
selors in this community attempt to 
stimulate an interest in training for 
a career in engineering? Is the num- 
ber of high school students enrolled 
in algebra and geometry decreasing 
in this community?” 
out that 
educational and 


Pointing many recent 


studies by govern- 
mental agencies indicate that the de- 
cline in high school enrollment. in 
elementary math courses is increas- 
ing, Mr. Neff added that “the future 
course of American industrial achieve- 
ment and national defense will be 
largely dependent on the engineering 
skills which can be developed from 
the generation now in high school.” 

Included in the mailing to the pub- 
lishers was a reproduction of an edt- 
torial in the New York Times express- 
ing serious concern over the general 
decline in the percentage of high 
school students enrolled in basic math 
COUTSEs, 

\ steady stream of letters and news- 
paper clippings from — publishers 
whose papers have a combined cireu- 
lation of nearly ten million, has been 
received by the headquarters office 
since the mailing several weeks ago. 
The letters are congratulatory in tone 
and indicate that the daily newspaper 


publishers are aware of the lack of in- 


ing generation of engineers Engineers for a campaign to get educators 


dpa! W. Postm: f 
re to reverse a trend in the high schools away 
hematics teacher who has from subjects basic to science—such as ele- UBLIC OPINION 


and solid geometry, 
—ik a much needed 


‘eadership. 
ture of this, alled 


o the future 
newspaper 


ich this 
at the very iltor, Enquirer 


mentary algebra, plane 
physics and chemistry 


ised for more attention to that 
I, including “some mathematics 
| every student,” was inter- 


yed, as were Supt. Flev- Calls for 


el ana 
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ineering ver sencecourses 
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terest in math studies in the schools. 
Among the large metropolitan 
papers devoting a lengthy editorial to 


the letter was the New York Daily 
News. Mentioning NSPE by name, 
the editorial advised that “If you're 


and of a scientific 
better 


young, ambitious, 


mechanical 


or disposition, 

hammer away on math throughout 
your high school and some of yout 
college years. You can be close to 


99 per cent sure that you'll never re- 
gret it. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch pub- 
lished the letter in its letters-to-the- 
editor section. did the Herald 
Press, of St. Joseph, Michigan, 


several other papers. 


as 


Ax editorial in’ the Philadelphio 
Inquirer termed the question raised 
in the NSPE letter 
effort at public-spirited leadership.” 


“a much needed 


The paper's editorial writer de 
clared: “It is a grave danger to the 
future of this nation —and one of 
which this newspaper has warned 
many times—that at the very time 
when the importance of engineers 


and scientists to the safety and prog- 
ress of the United States is most plain- 
ly evident, our public 
making less and less effort to interest 
young people in subjects that lead 
to careers in technical fields. The re 
sult has been a progressive decline in 
the number of college freshmen inter- 
ested in following these studies at the 


schools are 


college level...” 

An editorial in 
homa, Tribune 
NSPE letter. 
task facing both education the 
sciences is much broader than merely 


Okla 
the 


the Tulsa. 


was based on 
and commented: 


and 


should 


ake of it. Tf they 


achieving increased enrollments notice 
mathematics, physics and chemistry. do not get mathematics and science 
A reversal of the trend must come as in high school, it usually is too late.” 
a part of our real understanding of In the New England area the Bed- 
future responsibilities, as a response ford, Mass.. Standard-Times pub- 
to the compelling forees of world lished an editorial in one of its Sun 
events.” day editions mentioning Mr. Neff and 
Down in Texas the Houston Chron- the NSPE. The editorial urged that 
ticle also based an editorial on the “school administrators, teachers and 


NSPE letter and stated that “it is time 


our school administrators awakened 
to their failure.” 
The Chronicle 


that 


commented 
of tre 


further 


“we are living in an age 
mendous technological advance. an 
age in which the engineer is a key 
man, not only in our national safety 
but in the production of abundance 
for our way of life. The future of 


American indus tris il achievement lies 
with these 
In the same city the Houston Post 


devoted a lead editorial to Mr. Neffs 


letter and referred to its subject mat 


men, 


vocational counselors can perform a 


to their students and 


valuable service 

to the nation by impressing upen 
youth the country’s need for seien 
tifically trained men and women, and 
the importance of students taking ap 
propriate courses in high school.’ 
i, Huntington, W. Va... the Herald 
fdvertiser turned out a lengthy fea- 


ture article on the general subject 
of Mr. Neffs letter. The author re 
ferred to the local situation and de 


‘ lared 


Here in Cabell County it 


is 


ter as of “great importance to the possible for a student to go through 
youth of the nation, and to the na three years of high school with biol 
tion itself.” ogy the only seience and no math 
“The America we enjoy today.” the ematics at all. Result is that many a 
Post stated, “is the product of its en high school graduate has had no econ 
gineering skill. What has come over tact with mathematies since he was 
our young people that they have be in junior high school. He took a be 
come so soft they cannot be bothered ginners Course in algebra’ in’ the 
with high school courses they con ninth grade, He's never had an in 
sider tough? Or, more important, (Continued on pane 17) 
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and useful life tional Society of Professional Engineers, The America we 
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hematics in High School 


National Society of Profes- 
Engineers is alarmed at the 

interest young people are 
rin the study of mathematics. 
‘iety reports that only about 
ent of high school students are 
dying in high school, probably 
per cent study geamet— 


American educators have put the em- 
phasis on the need for study of the 
humanities. 
business courses, vocational trainmg 
and some of the mechanical sciences. 
The result has been a turning to let- 
ters, the ancient classics, and subjects 
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OUR 
IMPACT 
ON THE 
PUBLIC 


BY PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


Executive Director 


0... of the difficulties frequently 
pointed out in discussions on the need 
for public relations by the engincer- 
ing profession is the fact that the aver- 
age engineer has little direct contact 
with the public. True, the consulting 
engineer has his client and has a di- 
rect relationship with the public-at- 
large which tends to bring this seg- 
ment of the profession to the public's 
attention. But the number of engi- 
neers who emerge as consultants rep- 
resents a minor part of the profession. 
Statistics have shown that the vast 
majority of engineers are most read- 
ily identified as associated with in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

Engineering is unique in this re- 
spect. for no other professional group 
is so well hidden behind the results of 
its endeavors. Certainly law and 
medicine, with their opportunities for 
service directly in contact with indi- 
viduals, are much more evident on the 
public scene. The same may be said 
for the clergy and the teaching pro- 
fession, While this perhaps makes the 
job more difficult, NSPE nevertheless 
believes that an important responsi- 
bility accrues to the professional so- 
ciety and to the individual members 
of the profession to be constantly alert 
to ways and means by which the re- 
sults of their training, experience and 
knowledge have bearing on the every- 
day lives of individuals. 

Major General Ulysses S$. Grant. 
III, in his thought-provoking article 
in this issue of the AMERICAN ENG1- 
NEER, points up some of the many 
problems paramount in the life of 
each of us which must be solved by 
engineers. As populations have be- 
come more concentrated, as the trend 
toward urban living has created 
housing problems, transportation 
problems, trafhe congestion, and new 
challenges in the fields of merchandis- 
ing, distribution and supply, the en- 
gineer is called upon more and more 
to apply his knowledge to find solu- 
tions. Literally thousands of engi- 
neers are inconspicuously focusing 
their specialized knowledge in these 
areas. 

NSPE believes that members of the 
profession should be encouraged in 
every opportunity to present to the 
general public a better understanding 
of the contributions of the engineer- 
ing profession. There are a number 
of opportunities open to most engi- 
neers. For example, many members 
of the profession are also members of 
service and social clubs. Program 
chairmen of these organizations are 
constantly searching for those quali- 
fied to discuss items of broad public 
interest. Of course, engineers con- 


cerned with activities in the public 
realm-——such as traflic, streets, sewage 
and sanitary problems, highways and 
the like —can offer obvious subjects 
for such discussions. However, engi- 
neers associated with industrial enter- 
prise many times do not grasp the op- 
portunity to lay before the public 
some of the engineering problems in- 
herent in the manufacture or develop- 
ment of products in everyday use. 


Another opportunity — frequently 
missed by engineers is entering delib- 
erations of public matters in which 
there are engineering aspects and to 
which their specialized knowledge 
may add important and interesting in- 
formation. For example, in discussion 
of the universal problem of educa- 
tion, the questions of cost of facilities 
and predictions for needs have engi- 
neering aspects. 

One of the most neglected oppor- 
tunities for discussion of work in 
which individual engineers are in- 
volved is in small groups and with 
neighbors. Many times, of course, 
there is a confidential nature to 
this work which prohibits presenta- 
tion of details, and many times 
this inhibits an engineer from even 
speaking of his employment. Often, 
too, he is aware of his limitation to 
put in lay language some of the 
things with which he is constantly 
concerned, The individual engineer 
should not only endeavor to become 
adept in covering in simple language 
some of the ways in which his work 
and that of other engineers affects the 
daily life of every citizen, but also he 
should take the lead in overcoming the 
natural reticence of technically- 
trained individuals to discuss some of 
the intricacies of our modern way of 
life. 

NSPE is endeavoring to assist not 
only its members but also its affiliated 
units, through distribution from time 
to time of the Chapter Public Rela- 
tions Newsletter, the National Engi- 
neers Week Kits, news releases on 
important engineering items of inter- 
est to the public, and ideas which 
make good radio, television, or public 
appearance programs, 

NSPE further believes, however, 
that individual engineers would do 
well to study ways and means of 
dramatizing the work for which they 
are responsible. It is time that indi- 
vidual members of the profession 
make it abundantly clear that many of 
the necessities and luxuries of 20th 
Century living are made possible only 
through the ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of the members of the engi- 
neering profession. End. 
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ROFESSOR John J. Vicker is Chairman of the Depart- 
men of Mechanical Engineering in the University of 
Detroit. About a year ago he received a letter. It came 

from one of his graduates of the class of June, 1953, who 

is now employed on the Pacific coast. The following is 
from this letter: 

In the last issue of Aviation Week | ran across a 
report of the strike of the engineers at Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company. Those engineers were represented 
by a union. What is the profession coming to? Don’t 
the engineers of today realize that unionization of 
professional men means that they are no longer 
professional? [| know that this question has been 
asked of you many times in the past, but frankly, I 
am worried, 

Here at (name of his employer) I have had an 
opportunity to associate with engineers from schools 
all over the country. Not even 5 per cent of them con- 
sider that engineering is a profession. They come to 
work in old clothes, bring lunch pails and generally 
act like a bunch of slobs. (I hope that he did not 
learn his language tricks at the University of Detroit.) 
The only thing the 95 per cent worry about is money. 
During their off hours they don’t study or try to 
further themselves culturally or technically. 


The fault probably lies with the schools from 
which they graduated. They were taught to act like 
tradesmen, not like professional engineers. 

You may question the reference to the lunch pail. I 
carried one myself a number of years. But we all know 
what the boy means. Here, at least, is one young man 
who is worried about professional status. | think that 
too many of us feel that nobody cares whether or not 
engineers are professional except a dozen or so past 
presidents of national engineering societies who have 
nothing else to do. 

The letter suggests that young engineers are concerned 
about professional standing. Indeed, after talking to very 
many senior students and recent graduates, | believe that 
the young men may be more concerned about professional 
standing than the older engineers. 


Perhaps | should explain, at this point, that I am not 
opposed to labor unions when they are properly and 
legally run. They have been of great help to working men. 
But engineers are not working men. | am definitely op: 
posed to labor union organization of clergymen, physi- 
cians, lawyers, professional engineers and all others who 
are clearly professional. 

People will tell you many reasons why the professional 
standing of engineers cannot compare with the profes: 
sional standing of physicians and surgeons. The most im- 
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For a Profession 


Are the Prime Essential 


by CLEMENT J. FREUND, 


Dean, College of Engineering, University of Detroit 


portant reason, in my opinion, is that we engineering ed- 
ucators simply have not told our students what it means 
to be professional. 

Walk in on any meeting of a typical section or branch 
of any of our important (merican engineering societies, 
If you were to ask those who are present “What does it 
mean to be professional?” | am afraid the great majority 
would say that they do not know, and the remainder 
would tell you that your question is silly 

Some of us have the notion that to be professional is 
to be highly educated or trained. | am sure that every 
man in the room has read passages like the following in 
dis« ussions or announcements of one kind ol another 
pertaining to engineering education 

And for those students who aim to become truly 
professional, graduate courses are available leading 
to master’s and doctor's degrees. 

Or: The doctor's degree represents the of 
study for professional engineering 

Or: Our graduate schools, the stronghold of pro 
fessional engineering. 

Really, there is no direct connection between profes: 
sional standing and advanced study of engineering tech- 
nology. | can easily picture a doctor of engineering who 
is the world’s authority on heat transfer, but who does 
not have a trace of professional understanding. On the 
other hand, [| suppose that there are few American en- 
gineers who better appreciate the true meaning of pro- 
fessional status than, for instance, Senator Flanders. And 


the Senator never went to college at all 


Dean Freund speaks before the Ohio SPE of the NSPE. 
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The work of the engineer demands ethical practices. 


Professional standing is not the result of technical ed- 
ucation. It is a matter of attitude, approach to one’s work. 
The following is from Wickenden’s famous Second Mile 

To possess and to practice a special skill, even of 
a high order, do not in themselves make an individual 
a professional man. Mere technical training at any 
level, (even post-doctoral: my insertion) is vocation- 
al rather than professional. The difference between 
technical training and professional education is no 
simple matter of length —any difference of two years. 
or four, or six: nor is ita mere matter of intellectual 
difficulty. It is rather a matter of spirit and scope. 
Spirit and scope, there you have it. Those are the es- 

sentials of a profession, Of course, the professional man 
must be technically competent: he must know his busi 
ness. But the most difficult technique in the world does 
not in itself make a man professional. 

Now, what do we mean, specifically, when we talk 
about the spirit and scope of a profession? Let Vannevat 
Bush answer. This is from his well known address. 
“Qualities of a Profession.” before the American Engi- 
neering Council in January, 1939: 

In every one of the professional groups, 
however, will be found the initial, central 
theme intact—they minister to the people. 
Otherwise they no longer endure as profes- 
sional groups. Ministry carries with it the 
ideas of dignity and authority. It connotes no 
weakness and offers no apology. There is no 
fog of subservience surrounding the concept. 
The physician who ministers to his client 
takes charge by right of superior special- 
ized knowledge of a highly personal as- 
peet of the affairs of the individual. The at- 
torney assumes professional responsibility 
for guiding the legal acts of his client and 
speaks with the whole authority of the stat- 
utes as a background. It is in this higher 
sense that we trace the thread of ministry to 
the people. 

It does not matter how much was retained 
of trappings and mysticism, nor what the 
profundity of utterances, there has been no 
true profession that has not with dignity and 
authority advised and counseled the people. 


Bush's cone ept of the essential character of a pro- 
fession checks closely with opinions of philosophers, 
scholars, and the general public. It seems safe to conclude 
that the principal requirement for professional standing 
is to minister to the public. 

Now we proceed to the next step in our development. 
The professional man who ministers to the people must 
be morally responsible: he must be trustworthy. That is, 
he must be ethical. 

This is particularly important because the public 
knows nothing about professional technology. The citizen 
is completely at the mercy of the professional man. 

For example, assume that my arm has been bothering me 
for some weeks. It does not seem grave and I neglect to 
get medical help. Then, one morning, it is badly swollen 
and I have severe pain. | visit a surgeon. After extended 
consultation, he tells me that the arm must be amputated. 

It is very important, of course, to know that he is 
competent to do his work. But it is much more important 
that he is not taking off a perfectly good arm, or one 
that could be treated and cured, just to collect a hand- 
some fee for doing the job. | don’t know a thing about 
surgery or medicine; | have to take the surgeon's word. 
I want to know, | very badly want to know that he is 
ethical. 

So it is in engineering. People don't know anything 
about our technology. They have to depend on our in- 
tegrity every day. They have to take our word for it that 
we haven't been cheating to gain a dollar here or there 
when we: 

Purify city drinking water. 

Insulate electric wires and apparatus. 

Specify materials for railway air brakes. 

Design linkages for airplane controls. 

People have to depend on our integrity when we de- 
sign and manufacture such things as explosives. auto- 
matic guns. corrosive gases and hydrogen bombs. But 
they can't depend on our integrity unless we are ethical. 

Now what are we to do about it all? [am sure there is 
nothing more urgent than for all of us to learn more 
about ethies, and to do some honest worrying about 
ethies. | suggest that you give careful consideration to 
the following: 

First, to write to the headquarters of the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers for a copy of the Canons 
of Ethies of engineers’ Council for Professional Devel- 
opment, if you have none, and read it: and read it again 
if you have read it before. 

Second, to prevail upon the oflicers of your local sec- 
tions of engineering societies to organize meetings for 
the discussion of ethies. 

Third, to prevail upon the national officers of the na- 
tional engineering societies to which you belong regu- 
larly to include sessions on ethics in their national and 
regional programs. 

Fourth, to find what they know and do about ethics 
before you hire engineers who desire to work for you. 

Fifth, to insist that every engineering society of which 
you are a member specify written endorsement of the 
Canons of ECPD. Or some other appropriate code, as a 
requirement for membership 

Sixth, to write to the editors of your favorite tech- 
nical journals and demand that they publish articles and 
papers on the topic of ethies. 

Seventh, to talk about ethics to your engineering 
friends when you get together with them. 

Kighth, especially, to talk about ethies to young en- 
gineers and to students whenever you have the opportun- 
ity to meet with them. 

This is what I think we should do. —End, 
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Mexico Court Upholds 


evocation Provisions 


In a significant decision, believed 
to be the first on the point, the Su- 
of New Mexico has 


ruled unanimously that the state en- 


preme Court 


gineering registration law provision 
authorizing revocation of an engineer- 
ing license is valid even though the 
grounds for revocation are stated in 
general terms. 

The decision reverses a lower court 
holding that the revocation section 
was unconstitutional for lack of def- 
initeness and definition (Ak, Aug.. 
1954). The case arose out of an action 
of the New Mexico engineering regis 
tration board in revoking the licenses 
of two Albuquerque engineers who 
had been dismissed as consultants to 
the city on the grounds of inadequate 
supervision of a sewer project. 

The New Mexico law authorizes 
revocation of a license for “any gross 
negligence, incompetency, or miscon 
duct...” Because this language is 
similar to the authority contained in 
many other state laws, extracts from 
the Supreme Court's detailed analysis 
and opinion are quoted below: 

* 

“We may safely asume these words 
were employed by the legislature in 
the sense in which they are commonly 
understood. Then. what is the general- 
ly understood meaning of these words 
and phrases? (The court quoted def 
initions from Webster's Dictionary 
and Bouvier’s Law Dictionary.) 

“In resolving the question before 
us. we should not overlook the fact 
that the licensing act assailed is only 
one of some 30 or more kindred acts 
regulating the licensing and conduct. 
as well as the revocation of licenses of 
the various businesses, occupations 
and professions in the state. Many of 
them have set forth as grounds for the 
revocation of licenses, exactly the 
same ones or their equivalent of those 
found in the act regulating profession 
al engineering. 

“One has only to run through these 
Various enactments to ascertain the 
common pattern recognizable in prac 
tically every one as the basis for rey 
ocation of a license. Some are in great 
er detail than others in enumerating 
grounds of revocation, to be sure, as 
for instance, dealing with dentistry. 
But we need look only at (the act) set 
ting up grounds for revoking the li 
cense of physicians and surgeons. 
namely, that the registrant has been 
found guilty of ‘immoral. dishonor 
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able or unprofessional’ conduct to be 
convineed that these grounds are as 
broad. if not even broader, than those 
with which we are here concerned. 

“It is to be noted that in the fore- 
going case (engaging as real estate 
broker without a license) the statute 
involved set up no standards on what 
the examination should cover and no 
qualifications for applicants for a li- 
cense other than that he should be of 
‘yood moral character, honest) and 
trustworthy. Yet. we declined to sus 
lain the contention that the act was 
had because too vague or indefinite in 
this particular, or amounted to an un- 
lawful delegation of legislative power 
to an administrative board. There is 
no distinction in’ principle between 
that case and this one. 

“They teounsel for the two engi- 
neers) argue that without an enumer- 
ation of particular acts which consti- 
tule ‘gross negligence, incompetency, 
or misconduct, sufficient to authorize 
revocation of license, the governing 
board is invested with unbridled dis- 
cretion to do so on any fancied 
ground, however absurd or trivial, if 
it chances to meet the faney of the 
hoard members. 

“Many cases from other jurisdic: 
tions sustain similar language in acts 
regulating engineering and other pro- 
fessions against charges similar to 
that here made aaginst ours, namely, 
that it represents an unlawful delega- 
tion of legislative power to an admin 
istrative board. 

(After reviewing a series of cases 
involving the same points in other ju 
risdictions. the Supreme Court re- 
ferred to the recent book on Profes- 
sional Engineering Registration Laws 
by A. L. MeCawley. which was pub- 
lished with the cooperation and sup: 
port of NSPE.) 

“Ina roll call of some 40 states and 
territories to be found in the work by 
VMeCawley. it is disclosed that several 
of the acts regulating professional en- 
vineers include the same ground for 
revocation as exists in New Mexico. In 
none of them is any effort made to de- 
fine negligence, misconduet or 
mneompeten 

“It is our considered judgment that 
the questioned language in the statute 


is not an unlawful delegation of legis 


lative power to the governing board 
and we so hold. The trial court erred 
in ruling otherwise. 

“It follows from what has been said 


the judgment reviewed is erroneous 
The cause will 


and must be reversed 
be remanded to the district court with 
a direction to set aside its judgment 
and enter a new one affirming the ae 
tion taken by the governing board . 
revoking the licenses 

Phe Supreme Court re jected the ar 
gument that the engineers were not al 
lowed to present evidence in their de 
fense against the charges brought 
against them. “The fact is, and it fair 
ly appears from the record before us, 
that orders to show cause with copies 
of the charges against them were 
served on each plaintiff, noticing the 
matter for hearing before the board at 
a time and place deseribed in the no 
tice: that pursuant to sue h notice both 
of them appeared accompanied by 
their counsel and proof supporting the 
charges Wiis adduced They were 
given every opportunity to put on evi 
dence. Instead of doing so. they chose 
to move for a continuance to some fu 
ture date to produce evidence in thei 
board 


defense This motion. the 


denied. They then protested “apainst 
the holding of any hearing. upon the 
ground that the board lacked juris 
diction to proceed for various legal 
reasons presented to the board. The 
fact that plaintiffs saw fit to produce 
no evidence may not fairly be charged 
to any action of the defendants. They 
offered plaintiffs the opportunity to 
do so and the latter declined to avail 
themselves of it 

Charles D. Harris of Roswell, New 
Mexico, who re prese nted the state re uy 
istration board as a sper ial assistant 
attorney general, forwarded a copy 
of the decision to NSPE at the sugges 
tion of his brother, Hollis W. Harris, 
P.E.. a member of the Texas Society 
of Professional Engineers and a long 


time member of NSPI 


Importance of the decision to other 


Because of the 


states and the fundamental principles 


involved the following = statements 

from the lawyer's letter of transmittal 

to NSPI 
have 


tion of the last 


case and have become tremendously 


are quoted 
spent a considerable por 


year working on this 


interested in the relationship between 
engineers ind societ 

“Like all other professions worthy 
of the designation prote ssion the en 
gineering profession is becoming in 
creasingly concerned with standards 


ional conduct. have met 


of profes 
with several engineering groups dur 
ing the last year to diseuss this prob 
lem. and feel that the maintaiming of 
professional standards and the pun 
ishment for breach of the standards 
are the most important problems fae 
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The Book: The Techniques of Supervision 
The Author: Alfred Kh. Lateiner 


The Publisher: National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., New London, Connecticut 


Price: Cloth Bound, $4.00; Paper Bound, $2.00 


(two or more copies). 


Reviewing the Book: lrank W. Edwards, P. E., 
Manager, Chicago Office, Stanley Engineering 
Co., Consulting Engineers, and recently ap- 
pointed to the Board of Engineering Consult- 
ants, St. Lawrence Seaway. 


He author explains his reason for writing this book 

in the following words: 

“In recent years | have conducted conferences with 
many groups of supervisors in companies throughout the 
country, Frequently the men have asked me to recom 
mend books on the job of supervision. | have earnestly 
searched the book shelves for useful reading material for 
the supervisor. My findings are that while many excellent 
books exist on management and supervision, they are 
mostly in the style, language, and viewpoint of the top 
executive and staff man. | hope this book will, to some 
degree, fill the need for a basic and readable source to 
which the supervisors in business and industry may turn 
for help, guidance, and inspiration.” 

At the outset he traces briefly the gradual restriction 
of authority of the old time foreman who hired and fired 
at will, set hours and wages, and generally ran the shop. 
As authority and responsibility were taken away and 
given to the personnel manager and other specialists 
morale and efficiency suffered It is realized now that 
eflicient operation requires that responsibility for accom. 
plishments of a group must be placed in one person. 
Supervisors have again regained certain stature. Instead 
of giving them power to set policy they are given author- 
ity to interpret it to the persons under them in” the or- 
ganization. They have become the clearing agency for 
all instructions, thus avoiding the confusion of divided 
responsibility. 

Unfortunately selection of supervisors often is based 
on tenure or on expertness in some field unrelated to 
supervision. Neither of these situations necessarily con- 
tributes to suecess as a supervisor. Tenure possibly and 
expertness certainly indicate satisfactory performance 
as an individual, but the supervisor is paid not for his 
individual productive capacity but for his ability to get 
others to maintain a high level of accomplishment. 

The author claims supervisory principles can be 
learned, Probably this is true, but whether or not they 
can be practi ed successfully after they are learned de- 
pends on many characteristics of the supervisor, not the 
least being genuine interest in people and sincerity in 
helping them develop their individual talents. 

This may be classed as a “how to” book. Chapters and 
headings throughout the book explain how to produce 
results. There is a disadvantage to this approach when 
compared to one whic h develops basic pring iples of psyv- 
chology to be applied as the supervisor recognizes the 
need. Supervisory problems which arise are never ex- 
actly like the situations explained in the book. 

The author has directed his attention primarily to fore- 


men who supervise employees performing physical la- 
bor. Most examples cited in the book apply to this group. 
Supervisors, those who implement the policies established 
by management, in many corporations include employees 
from the president down. This emphasis on foremen does 
not signify that the junior supervisor or others in higher 
echelons will find nothing of value for them. 

Attention is called to certain differences and certain 
likenesses among people. They are different in three 
areas: 

a. The way they think mental traits 
b. The way they feel- emotional traits 
c. The way they act--muscular traits 

These differences make the supervisor's task difficult. 
Unlike the strictly technical problems of engineering deal- 
ing with irrevocable laws of nature, many of the prob- 
lems of human behavior defy solution. The science of 
behavior is largely unknown although important advances 
have been made in recent years. But allowances must be 
made by the supervisor for the differences among indi- 
viduals if he is to obtain their cooperation. As the author 
says, “He (the supervisor) should be a bit of engineer, 
psychologist, teacher, accountant, and industrial expert.” 

On the other hand certain likenesses among people 
may be exploited by the supervisor in order for him to 
perform his function of maintaining production continu- 
ally at a high level. The author says people are alike in 
four ways. They: 

a. Want to be part of a group 
b. Resist change 

c. Want to feel important 

d. Desire approval of others 

The first of these opens the way for developing team- 
work. The second suggests that changes should be pre- 
ceded by sufficient conditioning and advance notice. The 
last two indicate the need for the supervisor to explain 
the importance of the individual’s work and to be 
liberal with praise for work well done. 

Psychologists would add also that people are inclined 
to imitate: therefore. the supervisor should set a good ex- 
ample. 

“Right Ways to Win Cooperation” and “Five Ways to 
Improve Morale” are chapters which are followed by 
others on discipline, accident control, training methods, 
work simplification, and similar subjects. 

The author has extensive experience in’ conducting 
supervisory training courses for more than 40° com- 
panies. End, 


Veet the Reviewer .. . 
Frank W Edwards, now manager of 


the Chicago office of the Stanley Engi 
Company, consulting enyineers, 
as well as a member of the Board of En 
rineering Consultants for the St. Law 
rence Seaway, has long been noted both 
is i civil engineer and in en inecring 
educator 

He holds three degrees from the State 
University of lowa. In addition to posi 


tions with various engineering firms, he 


S. 


has worked with a number of | 
ernment agencies, particularly in con 


Mr. Edwards 


nection with various major flood control 


projects; and he has been chiet of hy 
draulic design and research for the third locks of the Panama Canal 
His teaching career has included professorships at the Pennsylvania 


State College, Carnegie Institute of lechnology, and the Hlinois 
Institute of Technology. He was formerly director of the Depart 
ment of Civil Engineering at the latter school 

Active in many professional and technical societies, Mr. Ed 
wards 1s a past president ol the (hicago ( hapter otf the Illinois 
SPE. He is also the author of numerous articles published in en 


rineering journals 
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reference library or 
L. McCawley, a recognized authority in the field of profess 
book presents, state by state, the exact legal requireme 
protessional practice 

regarding temporary permits 
\ many other factors 


ORDER YOURS NOW FROM: 


A Compendium of Registration Laws for Professional 
Engineers in the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia... 


Here is a volume that belongs on the shelf of every professional engineers 


Compiled by Alfred 
val registration, the 


in the hands of the student engineer 


ts that must be met for 
Laws are cited, and much attention is given to details 


fees and bonds, educat a! requirements, and 


A. L. McCAWLEY 


Trustee, Publications Fund 


Box 474 


Durably Bound, Easy-to- 
read type. A Reference 
Shelf Buy at $8.75. 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


(CHECKS MUST BE MADE OUT TO ABOVE! 


HOW MUCH 
DO ENGINEERS 
EARN? 


The Latest NSPE “Income 
and Salary Survey" will Give 
You the Complete Story... 


Here it is The most comprehensive and up 
to-date information available from any source 
on the earnings of professional engineers during 
the past year. Based on information obtained 
from over 14,000 questionnaires returned from 
registered professional engineers. Nation wide in 
scope, this new “Income and Salary Survey 
covers engineers in industry, government, educa 
tion, private practice, and other categories 


Prices: Only 50c to NSPE members. 
$1.00 to non-members 


READ THE PRINTED RECORD 
OF NSPE's PHILADELPHIA 
ENGINEER-in-INDUSTRY 
CONFERENCE 


Now you can order a copy of the entire proceed 
ings—more than 50 pages—of one of the most 
important professional conferences in recent years 
This is the all-day conference that featured 11 top 
experts in their fields—-industrialists, educators, 
engineers—in a stimulating, and sometimes highly 
critical, discussion of the problems of the ergineer 


in-industry 


If you are a professional engineer you will surely 
benefit from the talks given by these outstanding 
engineering figures. Included is the printed record 
of a 3-hour-long question and answer period. 


Prices: $2.00 per copy to NSPE members. 
$4.00 per copy to non-members. 


“A PROFESSIONAL 
LOOK AT THE 
ENGINEER IN 
INDUSTRY" 


| 


Appearing after more than a year of intensive 
research and study, this book is a major publica 
tion in the engineering-industry field. Brought to 
gether in compact form are a wealth of pertinent 
facts about the background and present situation 
bearing on the future professional development of 
engineers employed in all types of industry, and 
the related effects on all other professional engi 
128 pages © 6 illustrative charts © 11 
tables of economic data ® fully documented by 
more than 250 references ® bibliography and 


neers 


index, 
Prices: $1.50 to NSPE members. $3.00 
to non-members. Orders of over 25 copies 
$1.00 per copy to NSPE members, 
$2.00 per copy to non-members 
Note —— The Impact of the Wagner Act 
These —— The Medicine of Taft-Hartley 
—— Jaft-Hartley in Action 
— —— The Causes of Dissatisfaction 
Headings —— The Influence of Unions 


—— Professionalism Versus Unionism 


This Coupon Today 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1121 15th N.W 
Washington 5, 0. C 


Yes, | am enclosing check or money order for $ 

for which please rush the following to me 
copies of ‘Income & Salary Survey at 

copies of A Professional look at 


NSPE Engineer-in-industry Conference at 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


3 

Mail 
= 


The NSPE has called upon a Sen 
ate subcommittee to eliminate 
in a pending TVA financing 
measure which would permit TVA to 


vuave 
puape 


provide engineering services to non 
TV A 

The measure, introduced by Sena 
tor Kerr of Oklahoma, is being con 
sidered by the Senate Public Works 
Subcommittee on Klood Control and 
TVA to issue 


10 assist in financing its power pro 


would authorize bonds 
gram. 

The Society stated that a section of 
the bill would permit TVA to furnish 
engineering and construction services 
to outside 
if they were to build and operate pow 
er facilities or any other facilities with 
a tie-in to TVA operations 

Ina letter to the Committee. 
C. Neff, NSPE 


such action would be 


agencies or organizations 


Allison 
president, said that 
“unwarranted 
interference with the normal functions 
and operations of private consulting 
enpineers who have been and are 
available for such normal professional 
activities,” 

Neff said that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not compete with its own 
citizens furnishing materials o1 
services to non-kederal agencies o1 
persons, particularly with respect to 
the independent practice of the pro 
fessions. 

The engineering society president 
also pointed out to the subcommittee 
that the action of TVA furnishing 
engineering services to non-Federal 
agencies would be conflict) with 
state engineering registration laws 
which make it unlawful for any per 


TVA 
Chickamauge D am. 
Willthe Authority of- 


‘ring serv- 


Engineered 


fer engir 
ices outside its area? 


NSPE Opposes TVA “Out- 


ngineering Activities 


professional 
ristered 


son to offer or perform 
engineering services unless 
under the appropriate state law gov 
erning the 
TVA. he 
any of the state laws to offer and pet 
form professional engineering services 


practice of engineering. 
said. is not licensed under 


for others 

“We urge the 
said. “to delete the authorization and 
thus indicate its faithful adherence to 


subcommittee.” he 


the principles of non-interference by 
the Federal Government into private 
professional pursuits and compliance 
with existing state law designed to 
protect the public's life. health and 
property.” 

The complete text of the letter fol 
lows: 


Honorable Robert S. 

(Chairman, Subcommittee on Flood Control 
Rivers and Harbors 

Senate Public Works Committee 

Senate Office Building 

Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Dear Senator Kerr 

Ihe National Society of Professional 
Kngineers, representing 36,000) members, 
through 39 Member State 
more than 350 local community Chapters 
has had brought to its 
provisions of S. 2373, “To amend the Ten 
Authority Act of 1933, as 
which 


Societies and 
attention certain 


Valley 
amended, and for other purposes 
are of considerable concern 


We understand that the Subcommittees 


will shortly conclude its public hearings on 
the ye nding legislation and we would re 
spectfully request that our views. as con 


tained in this letter, be included in the 
record of the hearing 
Section of the amended Ten 


nessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 


amended, as proposed ms 75. would au 
thorize TVA 


In connection with the construction 


of a generating plant or other facilities 


under an agreement providing for lease 
or purchase of said facilities or any in 
terest therein by or on behalf of the 
(Corporation, or for the purchase of the 
(to) perform engi 


output thereof, 
neering and construction work and other 


services, and may enter into any neces 
sary contractual irrangements (km 
phasis idded.) 

It would appear that the quoted language 
would permit TVA to furnish engineering 


and design services in connection with the 
design and construction of a generating 
plant or of any other facilities for anyone 
It would appear that such a result could 
occur, for example, if any private or local 
agency were to build and operate power 
facilities or any other facilities with a tie-in 
to TVA operations 

We respectfully submit that a grant of 
authority to TVA which would allow it 
to render engineering design services for 
others is unwarranted interference with the 
normal functions and operations of private 
consulting engineers who have been and are 
ivailable for such normal professional ac 
tivities. We believe, and we think the mem 
hers of the Committee agree, that the Fed 
eral Government should not compete with 
its own citizens in the furnishing of ma 


terials of ervices to non-Federal ivencies 


or persons, except under the most extreme 
or emergency conditions. Maintaining and 
trengthening the private enterprise system 
vhich has made this country so powerful 


and prosperous requires that we keep the 


Federal Government out of pursuits which 
ive provided normally by private organiza 
tions or individuals. This is particularly 
urgent with respect to independent practice 


the professions 
The offer and furnishing 
services is subject to the state 


of professional 
engineering 
engineering registration laws which are in 
existence in every state of the United States 
and its territories and possessions, as well 
as the District of Columbia. These state 
laws provide for the registration of quali 


fed professional engineers under striet 
standards in order to protect the public 
health ifetv and welfare, and they make 
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it unlawtul tor any person to offer and per 
form professional engineering services who 
has not complied with and registered under 
the appropriate state law. 

Ihe grant of authority to TVA, quoted 
above, would conflict with the state engi 
neering registration laws, as it is certain 
that TVA as a Government Corporation is 
not licensed under any of the state laws to 
offer and perform professional engineering 
services for others 

Ihe National Society of Professional En 
yvineers does not wish to indicate any 
opinion on other aspects of S. 2373, but it 
is felt that the authorization for TVA to 
provide engineering services outside of its 
own organization would be a serious intru 
sion by a Federal agency into private pro 
fessional practice and would be at variance 
with the letter and spirit of existing state 
laws 

We urge that the Subcommittee delete 
the authorization discussed above and thus 
indicate its faithful adherence to the prin 
ciples of non-interference by the Federal 
Government into private professional pur 
suits and compliance with existing state law 
designed to protect the public's life, health 
and property 

Very truly yours 


Allison Neff, P. I 


President 


New Book Covers 
Invention Process 
The publication of a new, 28-page 
booklet. Progress Through Invention, 
has been announced by the Cleveland 
ngineering Society. The booklet. 
which is available from the Society 
(2136 East 19th St.. Cleveland 15. 
Ohio). at a cost of one dollar. con 
tains reprints of six talks given during 
the organization's first Invention 
hibit and Conference. 


Professional Education 
Is Theme of Book 


Education for the Professions is 
the title of a new book published hy 
the Office of Education of the | oF 
Department of Health, Education. 
and Welfare. The book gives a gen 
eral review of the educational stand- 
ards and requirements for the various 
professional fields, including engi 
neering. 

Paper-backed copies are available 
from the U. 
Office. Washington 25. 


$1.75 per copy. 


S. Government Printing 


€... for 


Standards Engineers 
Plan Meeting 
The Standards Engineers Society 
has announced that it will hold its 
fourth annual meeting at the Statler 
Hotel in Hartford. Connecticut. from 
September 29 to October | inclusive 
It is suggested that members of 
NSPE or others who wish to attend 
this conference and want further in 
formation contact: Mr. Arnold B. 
White. Veeder-Root, Ine., 25 Sargent 
Street. Hartford, Connecticut. 
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A Rousing Discussion! 


Read These Statements Made At 


NSPE’s En gi neer-in-Industry Conference 


“If engineers want the privileges, status me ve can clear up the climate by 
and pay of professionals, they must act having industs recognize a spirit: of 
like prof sional profes ion treatment to employee 
K ) es als 
who are professional 
we in industr have been taken 
“It is time that the colleges taught their ae 
iback to tind engineer confused, dis 
students the difference between a skilled satisfied and at odds one with another 


workman and a professional.” 


Now Order... 


YOUR copy of the entire proceedings—more than 50° pages— 
of one of the most talked about conferences in recent years featuring 
industrialists, educators, and engineers. Read for yourself the inter- 
esting, stimulating—and sometimes highly eritical—remarks of eleven 
experts. Here is a review of the problems of the engineer-in-industry 
in easy-to-read form with a three-hour-long question-and-answer ses- 
sion included. 


These Were the Participants... 


“The Nation's Needs for Engineer-In- 


MODERATORS: 

JOHN D. COLEMAN, P.E dustry Cooperation” 

Chairman, Professional Engineers Con- YATI 
ference Board for Industry; Past Director of College and University Re 
President, National Society of Pro lation General Motors Corporation 


fessional Engineer 
DR. JAMES CREESE, President 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila 
delphia 


“The Development and Utilization of 
Engineers in Industry” 


D. S. ROBERTS 
engineering 
General Electric Company 


e \dministrative 
sery ice 
“Industry's Responsibilities to its 
Engineers” 
CARL A. FRISCHE 
Vice President for Operations, Sperry 
Gyroscope Companys 


“Privilege of A Profession” 


HONORABLE CARROLL D. KEARNS 
| S. Representative from Pennsyl 


“The Engineer's Responsibilities to 
Industry” 

Vice President, Industrial Relations President, National Societ f Prof 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator nal Engineer 
Company ROBERT BLACKBURN, 

“The Role of Engineering Education in Chairman, NSPE Engineer-in-Industy 
Engineer-Industry Cooperation” Committees 

N. W. DOUGHERTY, P.E DR. G BROO! KARNEST, PLE 

Dean of Enyineering, University of Chairmar ommittee on Employment 
rennessec Conditior engineer Joint Couneil 


PRICES: Members $2.00 per copy 
Non-members S1.00 per copys 


Mail Today! 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me copies of the Conference Proceedings at 


per copy NSPE Member 
| enclose ( money order) { check n the amount of $ 
Name 
Street 
City Stote 
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NEW 


Concrete Aggregate 
Shields Atomic 
Hot Cell Installations 


Development of ferrophosphorus as 
an aggregate for concrete used in pro- 
tective shielding of atomie hot cell 
installations has been accomplished 
by Victor Chemical Works. 

The development, ace ording to Vie- 
tor engineers, simplifies the construc- 
tion of nuclear hot cells, the number 
of which is growing rapidly as more 
and more university and industrial re- 
search centers move into atomic in- 
spired research and engineering ex- 
perimentation in many product fields. 

Atomic hot cell installations are 
shielding chambers, about room-size, 
in which radio-active materials are 
worked or handled in machining and 
other types of operations, The work 
within such hot cells is done by re- 
mote control through systems of me 
chanical arms and hands which extend 
through sealed entrances into the hot 
cell and function through levers and 
manipulators. 

Because of the necessity for close 
supervision of work within a hot cell, 
both visually and mechanically, the 
thickness of the protective walls which 
shield the radio-active materials is of 
extreme importance. The thinner the 
wall, the easier the operation. Nearly 
any dense material, according to Vie- 
tor engineers, is considered a good 
Many differ- 


Ordinary 


absorber of radiation. 
ent materials were tested 
concrete with a density of only 150 
pounds per cubie foot proved unde- 
sirable because hot cell shielding walls 
of it would have to be six to eight feet 
in thickness. Low grade iron ore and 
other ores such as barytes were tested 
but the maximum obtainable density 
was only between 200 and 220 pounds 
per cubie foot. 

Serap steel, shot and steel punch- 
ings produced a dense conerete, but 
segregation in such mixes occured, 
seriously affecting the workability of 
the mix. In some tests rusting was 
found which caused deterioration in 
the strength of the finished shield. 

Ferrophosphorus, however, pro- 
duced a density of 290 to 300 pounds 
per cubic foot and showed excellent 
workability and no segregation in 
working, pouring or setting. Being 
a chemically inert material, the result- 
ing concrete protective shields are in- 
soluble in acids and will not rust. 
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Small Gas Generator For Jet Horsepower 


A gas generator hardly bigger than a can of soup, yet capable of producing 
about 650 jet horsepower, has been developed by the General Electric Company's 
Aireraft Gas Turbine Development Department. 


). Cochran, manager of the De- 
partment, said the gas generator was 
developed for application to guided 
missile propulsion systems, but that 
it is ideal for many applications where 
a portable, light-weight, and reliable 
source of energy is required. 

Using no moving parts, the gas gen- 
erator is designed to convert liquid 
hydrogen peroxide into a high pres- 
sure, high temperature gas stream of 
free oxygen and steam. This gas 
stream, or jet as it is called, may then 
be directed against a turbine wheel 
and the rotative power thus generated 
may be used in the same manner as 
any turbine-generated power. 

Weighing less than 3! pounds, and 
only about four inches long by three 
inches in diameter, the gas generator 


produces about 850 jet horsepower in 
its designed guided missile applica- 
tion. “Jet Horsepower” is a term used 
in the rocket field to express the en- 
ergy in the high velocity jet. 

Department engineers say jet horse- 
power from the same unit has been 
varied from as little as 50 to about 

800 by simply adjusting the incom- 
ing liquid flow rate, and that operat- 
ing life requirements from a few sec- 
onds to hours can be designed into a 
unit. 

Possible industrial applications of 
the gas generator include use as a 
source of energy for rotating machin- 
ery. as a thrust simulating device for 
static tests of airplane or missile mod- 
els, or as a quick and reliable source 
of steam, Department engineers said. 


No larger than a man’s 
hand, the miniature gas 
generator developed by the 
GE Aireraft: Gas Turbine 
Department 
light- 


Development 
offers a portable, 


weight source of energy. 


TV Sereens For Traffic Safety In Tunnel 


Deep in a half-mile highway tunnel 
piercing a West Virginia mountain 
ridge motorists are as close to the out- 
doors as the nearest television set 
and the closest one is but a few feet 
away, extending an invisible helping 
hand from entry to exit. 

Camera and monitoring equipment 
produced by the Dage Television Di- 
vision of Thompson Products, Ine., 
23555 Euclid Avenue. Cleveland 17. 
Ohio, keeps a sharp electronic eye on 
the lookout as an extra safety feature 
for the seores of automobiles daily 
traversing the Memorial Tunnel near 
Charleston on the West Virginia Turn- 
pike. 


Four cameras are suspended at in- 


tervals above the tunnel roadway, one 
covering the entire length and the 
others fon used for “close-ups” along 
the route. The pictures “overlap” so 
that a motorist is always “seen” by at 
least one camera. 

The images are flashed over the 
closed-circuit system to four receiv- 
ers, or monitors, installed in an office 
at one end of the tunnel. Here two 
turnpike employees sean the monitors 
and can control the trafhe stream from 
a desk chair. 

The observers know from watching 
the Dage screens whether trafhic is 
moving smoothly and whether all con- 
conditions are 


trol and roadway 


nor mal. 
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Tennessee Society Set for 


NSPE Fall Meeting 


The Convention Committee of the 
Memphis Chapter, Tennessee Society 
of Professional Engineers. has sched 
uled regular weekly meetings for the 
perfection of its plans for the Oct. 14 
15 Fall Meeting of the National Soci- 
ety of Professional Engineers. 

Under the leadership of Lorin Al- 
len. chairman, and Robert H. Hoshall 
co-chairman, the committee is plan 
ning for an anticipated 300 attend 
ance. Special entertainment is being 
arranged for wives of visiting engi- 
neers by a committee of the Ladies 
Auxiliary, Memphis Chapter, TSPE. 
headed by Mrs. John C. Brough, Jr.. 


president. 


—Ladies’ Program— 
Thursday, Oct. 13 
5-12 p.m. Ice Breaker; 3rd floor, Ho- 
tel Peabody 
Friday, Oct. 14 
Ja.m. Meet on the 3rd floor, Ho- 
tel Peabody to select 
choice of tour: 
|. Gardens 
2. Stores 
3. Historical places of 
Memphis 
12:45p.m. Luncheon and Fashion 
Show ... Hotel Claridge. 
Price $2.00. 


6:30p.m. Social hour and banquet. 


The Tennessee Society plans to hold 
its Fall Meeting in conjunction with 
the national affair. In addition. the 
Arkansas SPE has been invited. and 
spec ial invitations are being sent to 
professional engineering 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Kentucky 


to attend open sessions of the national 


ith 


meeting. These three groups are not 
now members of NSPE. 

An Executive Committee meeting 
has been scheduled for Thursday, Oct. 
13. on the tentative program. This will 
prec ede the opening of the profession 
al meeting at 9 a.m., Oct. 14. in the 
Skyway Room of the Peabody Hotel. 
at which time President Allison C. 
Neff will preside. 

Mayor Frank T. Tobey of Memphis 
will welcome the visitors at the open- 
ing session. 

At 12:30 p.m., six luncheons for the 
NSPE’s regional groups will be held 
in various meeting rooms at the Pea- 
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Planning for the Fall Meeting, seated, left to right, are: Paul BE. Gieselman, 


civilian engineer with the Corps of Engineers; 


Robert A, Hoshall of Allen and 


Hoshall; and Mrs. John C. Brough, Jr., president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Stand- 
ing, left to right, are: Harry Woodbury of Archer and Woodbury, assisting local 


committee publie relations: 


engineer with Tri-State Armature & Electrical Works: 


Lyman G. Winn, sales engineer: 


1. Lanahan, 
Warner Howe of Gardner 


and Howe, vice president of the NSPE; Lawton Sumner, chief engineer, Fischer 
Lime and Cement Co.: John ©. Brough, Jr.. of Joho ©. Brough Coo: ond G. Dren- 
nan Albrecht, manager, Memphis Municipal Airport 


body. Vice presidents of the regions 
will be in charge. 

Professional practices will provide 
toples for the second session begin- 
ning at 2 p.m., Oet. 14, along with na- 
tional defense and public relations. 

\ social hour is planned for 6:30 
pem., Oct. 14. It will be followed by a 
banquet at 7:30 p.m. in the ballroom 
at the Peabody 

The program for Oct. 15 will begin 
at 9 a.m. in the ballroom at the Pea 
body and will be concerned primarily 
with inter-professional relations, 
chapter activities and membership. 

A luncheon is scheduled for 12:30 
p.m. in the Skyway Room at the Pea 
body, and the 2 p.m. sesion involving 
the operating and services group will 
be held in the ballroom. 

Committee chairmen others 
working with Mr. Allen in preparing 
for the meeting are: 


Robert H. Hoshall. 


Reservations 


Have you checked these 
in the Classified section? 
VY Business Opportunities 
Help Wanted 

V Positions Wanted 

Training Courses 


Check Classified, page 47. 


Allen & Hoshall, and Warn. 
er Howe. Gardner & Howe. 
Publicity Albreeht, 


chairman, manager of Memphis Mu 


chairman 
Drennan 
nicipal Airport 


man, chief engineer of Fischer Lime & 


Lawton Sumner, chair 


Cement Co. 
Program Larry Jaseph, chairman, 

chief engineer of Rotary Lift Co 
entertainment Jack 


chairman, vice preside nt of the South 


bdwards, 


ern Company, Ine 
Pri-State 

Brough Ir 

Brough Co 


Planning John ©. 
chairman John ¢ 
structural engineers, and 
and chief 

Culvert Co 


Gene Be palo viee pre 
eneineer ol the Choctay 
Registration Lyman Winn, chair- 
Man sales eneineci who heads his 
own firm 
Printing Paul Gieselmann. chair 
man, civil engineer with the Corps of 
engineers at West Me mphis, Ark 
binances i Lanahan chair: 
Armature & Electrical 


man. Tri-State 


Works 


With the Ladies 
Memphis 


hostesse 


Auxiliary members will 


serve a at registration awd 
will provide information on good res 
tlaurants and pla esto voin Memphis 
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Mr. Colin Carmichael, editor 
of Machine Design, must have 
many readers who also are 
—PP— devotees, for we fre- 
quently receive letters from AE 
readers who send his editorials 
to as. We think the latest Carmi- 
chael effort is a particularly good 
one to pass along and we do so 
here. It is entitled, “Sterility at 
the Grass Roots.” 


How today's engineers 
measuring up to the concepts of a 
“Professionalism in any 
says W. H. Lar- 
kin, “is strictly a grass roots affair. 
It is basically a way of life, an un 
derstanding of the nature of a profes: 


sion, a realization of its responsibili 


well are 


profession 7 


area of endeavor,” 


ties, and a willingness to assume a 
fair share of them.” 
By at 


bership in engineering professional 


least one criterion 


societies the answer is discouraging. 
Fewer than half of those qualified 
belong to any such society. And even 
fewer are registered by their states 
to practice engineering. 

Active membership profes. 
little money 
and effort. Why do 


more than half of our so-called pro 
fession refuse to pute h in even to that 


sional sociely costs a 


some time and 


small extent, if only as a gesture and 
a token of their professional spirit 7 
_ Because, they say, the societies don't 
do anything for them, Instead, some 


of them are joining collective bar- 
gaining groups 

But disinterest in’ professional so 
cieties and in registration is only half 
the story. In Mr. Larkin’s view, “Al. 
together too many individuals in both 
yroupes have no conception of what 
constitutes professional attitude nor 
what their responsibilities are. The 
profession is all too sterile at the 
roots, the only level at which 
vital lasting growth can take place.” 

\ favorite short 


comings is “after all people are only 


excuse for out 
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Professional 


op 
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human.” Yes, but in defining profes- 
includes the 


sional the dietionary 


“higher motives than mere 
vain.’ If he wants to take a lower 
level of human conduct as his stand- 


ard, the engineer had better forget 


words 


about striving toward professional 
recognition, 

I:ngineering stands at a crossroads. 
Where our profession voes from here 
lies in the hands of each and every 
individual who calls himself an engi- 
neer. If we fail to achieve the recog- 
nition that engineers’ contributions to 
human welfare so richly deserve, it 
will be largely because of sterility at 


the grass roots. 
__pp— 


Mr. James H. Smith, P.E., an 
NSPE member from Denver, 
Colorado, has taken pen in hand 
and written us afew pages on the 
subject of registration. As we all 
know, of course, NSPE is the on- 
ly group which requires registra- 
tion for membership and, again, 
as we all should know, the Society 
was probably the leading fighter 
over the years for strong regis- 
tration laws. We think it is quite 
apropos, then, to reprint Engi- 
neer Smith’s remarks below. 


and the 
of engi 
And 


when properly applied. it holds even 


Registration of engineers, 
regulation of the practice 
neering has already done much. 
greater future prospects for the ele 
vation of the status of engineers. and 
the protection of public interests, In 
this zeal for registration and licens 
ing, however, lies an element of 


danger unless a few fundamental 
prin iples are recognized and strictly 
laws are 


adhered to when licensing 


considered, 
One of the first prin iples that we 
while we all 


must recognize is that, 


stand 


ardently desire to increase the 


ing and prestige of the profession, 
the needs and desire of the general 
public with which we deal must first 
he considered, 

The mere banding together to pro- 
mote the welfare of one group of 
people, engineers or otherwise, can- 
not in itself accomplish the desired 
result unless this movement has the 
backing of the general public, That 
it takes more than a law to make a 
closed profession is amply demon- 
strated by the record of the medical 
profession, 

The practice of medicine is gener- 
ally regarded as a closed profession. 
And while it is generally true that 
regulation has unquestionably raised 
the standing of the profession, it is 
also true that this regulation has also 
birth to a veritable horde of 
Chinese herb doctors. 


viven 
chiropractors, 
faith healers, and just plain quacks, 
and flourish like the 
proverbial green bay tree under the 
very noses of the legitimate medical 


who practice 


profession. The reason for this is 


plain their services are demanded 


by the publie. 
must recognize that 
engineering as a profession cannot 


ondly, we 


possibly be confined to the narrow 
channel of professional activity en- 
joyved by many other professions. 
ven in the field generally covered 
under the heading of civil engineer- 
ing, there exists a multitude of divi- 
sions and subdivisions requiring a 
different approach to each. A’ truly 
engineer, for 


excellent construction 


example, may possess hardly a single 
qualification necessary for even me- 
diocre success highly technical 
design 

\ registration law. to truly serve 
the needs of both the public and the 
profession, must be so drafted and 
administered as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of the unqualified attempting 
to practice the profession, But it must 
also be so drafted and administered 
as to preclude the possibility of a 
truly qualified person being in any 
manner disqualified because of arti- 
ficial barriers, such as preconceived 
and untested ideas regarding educa- 


tional requirements. 

It is generally true that a candidate 
for professional registration should 
at least 


hose fhe ld 


possess a B.S. degree in his 
We have constantly be 
fore us. however. such outstanding 
examples to the contrary as to shake 
in the infallibility of this 
had this rule been 


past the 


our faith 
vardstick 


inflexibly employed in the 


kor, 


civil engineering profession would 
have lost the invaluable services of 
John EF. Stevens and Robert Ridge- 
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way. both past presidents of the Amer 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, and 
many other men of truly outstanding 
ability. Also if this rule were in use 
today. the profession would stand to 
lose the services of many outstanding 
engineers who are today making en 
gineering history in spite of formal 
educational handicaps. The names of 
many of these men could now. be 
mentioned were it not feared that this 
mention might prove embarrassing to 
them. 

Were the registration of engineers 
entirely governed by the ability to 
solve the more intricate problems en 
countered in engineering teaching 
and research, many successful prac 
ticing engineers would fail to qualify, 
especially some years after gradua 
tion. For. in the day by day practice 
of engineering a great deal of higher 
mathematics is not usually involved 
and the ability of the engineer to 
solve ordinary engineering problems 
depends more upon his ability to use 
handbooks. charts. and the special 
ized knowledge of authorities com 
bined with a liberal sprinkling of 
common sense. than upon a deep and 
involved knowledge of mathematics 
and science. In fact. many men of 
outstanding managerial ability in en 
gineering are not outstanding mathe 
maticians or scientists. 

It. therefore, devolves upon the 
framers and interpreters of registra 
tion laws to take a truly fearless and 
impartial stand when the qualifiea 
tions of candidates are being consid 
ered, and to recognize the faet that 
academic accomplishments are nol 
necessarily engineering accomplish 
ments or viee versa. 

Registration laws in the various 
states should be so standardized that 
an engineer licensed one state 
should be automatically eligible for 
license in any other state. The vers 
fact that an engineer may be quali 
fied in one state and = disbarred in 
another tends to discredit the profes 
sion as a whole, 

The rather nomadic nature of en 
gineering practice demonstrates the 
absurdity of local and regional bar 
riers being erected against men who 
of necessity must serve where service 
is needed. The individual ability of 
the engineer as determined by im 
partial and qualified boards of regis 
tration, rather than the state of his 
nativity, should be the only criterion 
of his ability 

Under United States law no na 
tional registration is possibl this 
powel being reserved to. the indi 
vidual states. Uniform laws can be 
secured only through the framers of 
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these laws and the engineers them 
selves. 

The time is ripe for engineers 
through their national, state and re 
vional societies and clubs. and = as 
individuals, to reach a meeting of 
the minds and to bring about a uni 
formity in registration procedures 
in the United States which will guar 
antee a qualified professional engi 
neer the right to step across the 
boundary of any and all states and 
practice his profession without dan 
ver of becoming involved in legal 
complications, sweating out a long 
waiting period, or engaging in mental 
vymnastics with a complicated test 
which may or may not contain many 
questions not in any way related to 
his particular branch of practice. 


From out in St. Louis a 
—PP— reader has sent along to 
us an editorial from that leading 
paper of the Midwest, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. The editors 
have called it “Two Ways to Get 
Needed) Engineers.” You may 
agree with the writers or you may 
not—why not drop a note to 
—PP— and give us your opin- 
ion? Remember, —PP— was 
created to give you, its readers, a 
Platform from which to speak, 
and at length, if necessary. How 
about getting a few of your 
thoughts down on paper? 


dates 
remember 


West Virginia Society of Professional 
Engineers Annual Meeting, September 
4A, 1955, Fairmont Hotel, Fairmont, 


W. Va 

Virginia Society of Professional Engi 
neers Annual Meeting October 
| », Hoanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Virginia 


NSPE Fall Meetin October 1415, 
1955, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn 


Missouri Society of Professional En 


gineers—Annual Meeting, October 21-22 
19 Kentwood Arms Hotel Spring 
field, Missouri 


North Dakota Society of Professional 
Fngineers nnual Meeting ember 


] » Dit nsor Dakot 


i 

Arkansas Society of Professional ka 
gineers Annua Meet ‘ ber 
1s 1g larion lot Little 


Arkansas 


There have been repeated warnings 
in recent months that the United 
States is falling farther behind Soviet 
Russia in the graduation of youths 
from colleges of engineering. Yet the 
national security rests largely on sei 
entific manpower in this age of elee- 
tronies and atomic power, 

Figures for June graduation 
cate that the engineering schools will 
produce about 27,000 engineers, So- 
viet Russia is ¢ X pe ted to do as it did 
last year —add at least two and a half 
times as many engineers to its ranks, 
Already Russia has 400,000) engi 
neers, it is estimated, while the 
Lnited States has 500,000, That is 
why the Committee on Vanpowet Re 
sources for National Security has 
warned: “The margin of skilled man 
power for expanded war production 
is extremely narrow in the light: of 
modern requirements. 

Lniversity and college heads have 
pointed out that many hundreds of 
high school graduates apply to enter 
enginecer mp schools only lo be te 
jected as unqualified. One reason is 
because of a national shortage of good 
science teachers in high schools, from 
which many able instructors have 
been diverted by better paying jobs in 
industry, The only answer to this is to 
make it attractive for teachers to stay 


in classroom and laboratory 


Another way to pain scientists and 
engineers and one that would yield 
qui k results would be to ease the 
immigration laws so that more foreign 
engineers and technicians could en 
ter. Too many people forget that Al 
bert Einstein. Fermi. Edward 
Peller and Leo Szilard were foreign 
horn 

either of these methods of inereas 
ing our serentifye manpowel would be 
easy to achieve An aroused public 
OP could make the difference. 


rrowing short 
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Designed for Service 


Are vou getting the moet out of 
AMERICAN ENGINEER Reader Service 


feature 


These column New Processes 


New Lit 

What's 
offer you valuable information on new 
development instructional material and 
new product plus occasional product 
amiples tor your teeting 


Kead them now and in every issue 


they're designed to serve You, 


for ACHIEVEMENT — 


| | 
| | 
Do Outstanding Engineering Students Keep on Going | 
Places After They Leave College? 
| Mow Do They Prove the Professors Were Correct in Giv- \ 
_ ing Them Top Scholastic Ratings? | 
| EBROTHER Amandus Leo, F.S.C., P.E., dean records following graduation. | 
of engineering at Manhattan College in New “It is a difficult task,” Brother Leo writes, } 
| York, is the educator bestowing this month’s “to select only one student. There have been 
| A+ for Achievement Citation in the AMERI- dozens of students in these years who have ! 
| CAN ENGINEEK series on outstanding engi- been outstanding.” Making a representative | 
| neering students who have set exceptional selection, however, he points to: 
Warren J. Dornhoefer 
Littleton, Massachusetts 
| Brother Leo Comments: 
| "Warren entered the Manhattan College School of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., as sen- 
| Engineering in 1939. There was little doubt that the ior development engineer; 
youngster would succeed academically. Warren had over to Vickers Electric Di- 
| @ brilliant high school record. He entered Manhattan vision, St. Louis, Mo., as sec- 
| on a full tuition scholarship from the College as well tion head in the Engineering 
as a New York State Regents Scholarship. He con- Department; then to the 
| tinued his academic brilliance as a student at Man- Regulator Equipment Corp.. 
| hattan. At the end of four years he had a cumula- Paterson, N. J., first as vice 
| tive index of 3.85 out of a possible perfect 4.0. He president for Engineering, 
graduated with first honors and he was the winner and then three years ago, at a a 
of a host of prizes at Commencement in 1943... . the age of 31 years, taking 
| "It was not Warren's academic achievements over as president. 
alone which made him outstanding in my mind. His “On May 16 of this year, he became president and | 
| Pleasant personality, his love of fun and immense principal executive officer of The Warren Manufac- _ 
| _ interest in the extra curricular activities on the turing Company, Inc. (formerly McElroy Manufactur- | 
| “eompes made him one of the most popular students ing Corporation) of Littleton, Massachusetts, an ! 
| in the College. . . . electrical manufacturing firm engaged in research, || 
| "His rapid success since graduation comes as no development, design, and manufacture of telecom- | 
surprise. Dornhoefer went on to further academic munications equipment. 
achievement at Yale University and in the Navy during “It is not hard to see why Warren J. Dornhoefer, | 
World War Il. Class of 1943, is my choice for a truly outstanding | 
| 
| "Following the war, he came back to Manhattan to student, man and engineer.” 
teach; then to the Ward Leonard Electric Company, 
(Last of a Series) a. A - 
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Appeals Court Rules 
Out Corp. License 


The United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia has af- 
firmed a lower court ruling that a cor- 
poration, even though composed ex- 
clusively of registered professional en- 
gineers, may not obtain a license to 
practice. (AE, Feb., 1955.) The ap 
peals body said it agreed with the rul- 
ing of the District Court that the D. C. 
law applies only to natural persons 
and that the registration board was 
correct in its position that a corpora- 
tion is not entitled to registration. 

District Court Judge Holtzoff had 
ruled that the language of the law per- 
taining to qualifications for registra- 
tion showed clearly that natural per- 
sons only were intended to be covered. 
He added, . traditionally only nat- 
ural persons can be charged with the 
moral responsibility that the practice 
of a learned profession requires. While 
traditionally the learned professions 
have been regarded as the law, medi- 
cine and the ministry, I think that 
engineering, too, may properly be in- 
cluded in that class.” 


TWO STORIES ON CORPORATE PRACTICE: 


Missouri Tightens 
Requi rements 


A general revision of the Missouri 
engineering registration law has am- 
plified the conditions which permit 
corporate practice. Under the new 
statute, professional practice of engi- 
neering is deemed a personal right, 
based upon the qualifications of the 
individual, but corporations may 
practice after obtaining a certificate 
of authority from the registration 
board. 


The corporation, under the revised 
law, must assign responsibility for the 
proper conduct of professional prac- 
tice to an officer of at least the rank 
of vice-president who must be regis- 
tered in the state or in another state 
with substantially equivalent require- 
ments. In addition, the person or per- 
sons in responsible charge of the pro- 
fessional activities of the corporation 
must be registered in Missouri, 


The above conditions apply equally 
to corporate practice of engineering 
and architecture. 
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SEPTEMBER 
MEETINGS Of Note 


Construction Surveyors  Institute— 
East Coast Conference, September 1-2 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 

American Institute of Electrical En- | 
ineers——Electrical Conference of the 
’etroleum Industry, Se ptember 12-14, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas 
American Road Builders’ Association 
National Conference of County High 
way Engineers and Officials, September 
2-14 Greystone Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
ennessee 
Instrument Society of America 
Tenth Annual Instrument-Automation 
Conference and Exhibit, September 12 
16. Shrine Exposition Hall and Audi 
torium, Los Angeles, California 

Illuminating Engineering Society 
National Technical Conference, Septem 
ber 12-16, Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Association for Computing Machinery 

1955 Annual General Meeting, Sep 
tember 14-16. Moore School of Electri 
cal Engineering, University of Pennsy! 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa 

Society of Industrial Packaging and | 
Materials Handling Engineers -1955 | 
Packaging and Materials Handling } 
Short Course, September 19-21, New } 
York University College of Engineer 
ing Campus, Bronx, New York 
American Institute of Chemical En- 

gineers—-Conference, September 25-28, 
if “ake Placid Club, Lake Placid, New | 
{ 
{ 


1 


York 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers Petroleum-Mechanical Confer 
ence, September 25-28, Roosevelt Hotel, | 
New Orleans, Louisiana | 
Atomic Industrial Forum and Amer 
\iean Nuclear Society Annual Fall 
| Meeting (plus First U.S. Trade Fair |} 
}}of the Atomic Industry), September 
}| 26-30, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- |} 
} 
Standards Engineers Society Annual | 
| 


| Meeting, September 29-October 1, Stat 
} ler Hotel, Hartford, Connecticut 


— 
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Jurisdictional Row 
In Canada 


The familiar problem of jurisdic- 
tion as between the legal practice of 
engineering and architecture was re- 
cently faced in a Canadian court. 


A firm of consulting engineers in 
Toronto proposed to design an oflice 
building and stated that the owner 
would not need to employ an archi- 
tect separately as the firm, though pri- 
marily consulting engineers, employed 
qualified architects. The Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Architects filed a charge 
against the engineering firm for viola- 
tion of the architects’ registration law. 


The charge was dismissed by a low- 
er court and on appeal it was held that 
the provision of the law permitting 
engineers and architects to practice 
in each others’ field when the work 
is incidental to the main function justi- 
fied the action of the engineering firm. 
The court observed that there was no 
definition of “architecture” in the law, 
but that the definition of “professional 
specifically covers “steel 
reinforced 


engineer 
concrete and concrete 


structures.” 


In holding for the engineering firm, 


(Continued on page 19) 


NSF Survey Cites 
Manpower Shortage 
In New Report 


“The supply of qualified research 
scientists and engineers in the United 
States falls far short of industry’s 
needs,” Dr. Alan T. Waterman, direc- 
tor of the National Science Founda- 
tion, has declared in releasing a new 
report entitled Shortages of Scientists 
and Engineers in Industrial Research. 


The report, prepared for the Foun- 
dation by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, is 
based on interviews with officials of 
approximately 200 large companies 
which employ well over half of the Na- 
tion’s industrial research scientists 
and engineers. At least half of the com- 
panies reported that they were unable 
to hire enough research scientists and 
engineers to meet their needs, and one 
out of three reported major or sub- 
stantial shortages of such personnel. 
The remaining half did not report nu- 
merical shortages of research person- 
nel, but many of them emphasized 
their need for better-qualified engi- 
neers and scientists. 


The aircraft, electrical equipment, 
petroleum, paper, food, and primary 
metals industries reported the largest 
shortages. Within all other industries, 
however, at least some ¢ ompanies said 
that their research programs were not 
impeded by a lack of engineers or sci 
entists 


The demand for additional research 
personnel extends to all levels of ex- 
and training, although most 
company officials said they had a great 


per ence 


er need for engineers and scientists 
with experience or advanced degrees 
than for new graduates with only the 
bachelor’s degree. 


Lack of sufficient scientific and en 
gineering personnel was reported, 
many instances, to have hindered com. 
panies in carrying out going research 
A sizable, though smaller, 
said they had been 
to curtail projected increases 


programs 
number of firms 
forced 
in their research and development ac- 
tivities 


The study on which these findings 
are based is part of a national survey 
of research and development resources 
being made by the National S« ience 
particular findings 
with respect to personnel 


Foundation. The 
shortages 
will be issued shortly by the Founda- 
tion as Screntific Vanpower Bulletin 
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Karly Planning for 1956 


Engineers’ Week Underwa 


Preliminary planning and produc- 
tion work on promotional materials 
for National Engineers’ Week, Feb- 
ruary 19-25, 1956, is already well 
underway, according to an announce- 
ment from Anatole RK. Gruehr, chair- 
man of the NSPE Public Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. Gruehr stated that information 
is now being compiled from question- 
naires on the uses and values of the 
material in the promotional kits sent 
out from the National Society for the 
1955 National Engineers’ Week ob- 
servance, 

The two-page questionnaires were 
sent to all chapter presidents with a 
letter of transmittal asking that they 
be filled out by Engineers’ Week Com- 
mittee Chairmen for the 1955 event. 

Answers given on the question- 
naires, Mr. Gruehr said, would be 
used in determining the type of ma- 
terial to be included in the kits for 
the 1956 program. 

PR Chairman Gruehr told the 
American Engineer that the sponsors 
for the 1956 Week have been selected, 
and that letters to newspaper publish- 
ers, major banks and insurance firms, 
associations, and other 
houses would be made in the early 
fall. The letters will outline the pur- 
poses of the W eck and ask for Coop. 
eration in its events. 

Here are the sponsors for the 1956 
National Engineers’ Week: 

VANNEVAR BUSH 

President 

Carnegie Institution of Washington 

ALLEN B. DuMONT 

President 

Allen B, DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 

CHARLES F. KETTERING 

General Motors Corporation 

CLARENCE H. LINDER 

Viee President 

General Electric Company 

THOMAS EF. MURRAY 

Commissioner 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

ROYAL W. SORENSEN 

California Institute of Technology 

PHILIP SPORN 

President 

American Gas and Electric Co. 

DAVID B. STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineer 


business 
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CHARLES ALLEN THOMAS 
President 
Vonsanto Chemical Company 


ROBERT E. WILSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 


Mr. Gruehr stated that local chap- 
ters and state societies would receive 
the promotional kits in October. An 
“Action Letter” will supplement the 
material in the kits and will be mailed 
to all NSPE affiliates at regular in- 
tervals, beginning in September. 

Radio and TV promotional aids 
will again be offered by the National 


Society. An order blank listing prices 
for such aids will be mailed out with 
‘Action Letter.” 


There will be tape recorded pro- 


an early 


grams for radio use and a series of 
one-minute spot films for TV. All of 
these programs will deal with the con- 
tributions made by the engineering 
profession to our modern way of life. 

TV slides showing the National En- 
gineers’ Week poster design will also 
be offered. 

\ feature of the 1956 Week will be 
a special dinner sponsored by NSPE 
in Washington, D. C., in conjunction 
with the Board of Directors meeting 
to be held in that city during Wash- 
ington’s birthday week. Leading en- 
gineering and political figures will 
be honored at the dinner. 

Dedication ceremonies for the new 
NSPE headquarters building in Wash- 
ington will also be held during the 
week of February 19-25. 


4 
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“Construction Report No. 2” reveals that excellent progress is being 
made on the new National Society Headquarters Building. (See 
above.) Latest word from the contractor indicates that the fourth 
floor will be poured before this issue of the American Engineer reaches 
the hands of its readers. The next report will probably show the strue- 
ture ready for inside work and finishing. The date of occupancy, Jan- 
uary 1956, will be realized if the present pace continues. 


Members are reminded that approximately $90,000 must still be 
raised to complete the financing of this project. Officials urge all mem- 
bers to obtain a financial stake in the Society's new Headquarters 
Building. Subscription forms and offering circulars may be obtained 


hy dropping a note to the Washington office. Do not delay—enter your 


subscription today! 
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Informality Reigns 


With Our Members... 


Engineers Close Summer Season With 
Pienics, Golf Parties, Other Events 


Informality has been the keynote of many of the summertime chapter meet 
ings recently reported to National Headquarters as the engineer members and 


their families enjoyed various social events scheduled in place of regular pro 


fessional and business meetings. 


Picnics, 


golf parties, and similar outings 


were the order of the day from the East to the West Coast as the engineers 


brought the summer season to a close 
and prepared to embark on a busy 
fall and winter 
professional meetings, 


program involving 
sper ial « hap 
ler projects, and preparations for the 
1956 National Week, 


which has been scheduled for Feb 


lingineers 


ruary 19-25, 

The Buffalo Launch Club was the 
scene of a day-long P.k. outine on 
July 27 for members of the Erie 
County Chapter, their families, and 
guests. Swimming, baseball, and 
other sports were enjoyed by those 
attending the event which was cli- 
maxed by a roast beef dinner served 
in the main dining room of the club 
in the evening. 

Cedar Point Park in Lorain Coun- 
ty, Ohio, was the location chosen for 
the August 20th family picnic of the 
Lorain County Chapter. In addition 
to enjoying activities and 
dancing to Vic Stuart’s orchestra 
from Cleveland, the picnickers were 
also treated to an aerial act as a spe- 


sports 


cial feature of the day’s program. 
Approximately 185 engineers and 
their guests attended the annual pic- 


nic of the St. Louis Chapter of the 
Vissouri SPE, which was held earlier 
in the season. An impressive number 
of P.E.’s were also on hand for the 
annual barbecue sponsored by the 
Birmingham District Chapter of the 
\labama Society of Professional En 
gineers on July 28. 

Plans for the July 23rd golf day 
of the Capital Chapter of the Illinois 
Society were organized by A. Senter, 
as program chairman, assisted by E. 
Hurst and A. Rosche. The event was 
held at the Hillsboro Country Club in 
Springfield, and canasta games were 
arranged for the non-golfers. 

The third annual summer festival 
of the Toledo Society of Professional 
I:ngineers, held at the Toledo Edison 
Club on the Maumee River on July 
19, was one of the more formal so- 
cial events of the summer. Dance 
was played by Fred Wood 


and nis orchestra, and there were cor- 


music 


sages provided by the chapter for the 
ladies. In addition, a buffet dinner 
was served to the guests. 

The members of the Stanislaus 


Chapter of the California Society 
scheduled their annual family pienic 
at the Cherry Valley Dam for the sec- 
ond straight year. Following the piec- 


nie lunch, fishing, and other sports 
events, the members and their guests 
were also conducted on a tour of the 
construction now in progress at the 


Dam. The event was held on August 


Presidents’ Workshop 

In Ohio 

Thirty chapter ofhecers of the Ohio 

Society of Professional Engineers and 

eighteen student chapter othcers were 

participants in the OSPE’s second an 

nual “Presidents’ Workshop 

was held recently at Ohio Northern 
| niversity in Ada 


Hosts for the day-long conference 


hy 


of chapter leaders were: Lawrence 
H. Archer, dean of engineering at 
Ohio Northern University: William 
Sholl pre sident of the Maumee: ¢ hap 
ter ind James F. ¢ ampbell, presi 
dent of the Ohio Northern Student 


( hapte 


Chicago PLR 
Honor New Registrants 


Newly registered professional engi 
neers of the Chieago area were hon 
ored at a banquet on August 16 spon 
sored by the Chicago Chapter of the 
Illinois Society of Professional Engi 
neers. The dinner was held at the 
Chicago Club, and certifi 
cates of registration were presented 
to the honorees by Vera M. Binks, 
director of the Illinois Department of 
Registration and Education. 


.. more news on page tI 


FLORIDA ANNUAL MEETING—The pictures below were taken during the recent Annual Meeting of the Florida Engi- 
neering Society in Daytona Beach, The photo at the left shows the Society's officers for the current term. Left to right, they 
are: Harvey F. Pierce of Miami, president: John B. Miller, Jacksonville, vice president; Thomas 5. Bransford, Gainesville, 
secretary; and Russell DeGrove, Jacksonville, treasurer. 

Examining a model of a nuclear reactor in the photograph at the right are (left to right): James Barr, Jr., assistant director 
of raw materials for the Atomic Energy Commission: Joseph Weil, dean of the College of Engineering at the University of 
Florida; and John C. Reed and Thomas Furman, both engineering professors at the university in Gainesville. Dean Weil was 
one of the major speakers at the FES meeting. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States .. . 


Alabama-Missouri 


KIRK & COWIN 


Ralph E. Kirk—Percy G. Cowin 
Consulting—-Appraisals—Reports 
Registered Professional Engineers 


One-léth Street, SW Birmingham, Alabama 
Phone 56-6566 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC, 
Consulting Engineers — Architects 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, Con- 
sultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Structures. 
Complete Solis, Materials & Chemical 
Laboratories 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 

Harvey, Louisiana 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 


Industria! Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements Power Piants — 
Water Supply Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


L. CALKINS 
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Pr q 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
Since 1916 
Designing and Development of Special 
Machinery—Research—Reports—Tests 
Layouts—Plans and Specifications 
Illinois Registration 
Lorraine Avenue Waukegan, Illinois 
Telephone MAjJestic 3-1090 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways, 

Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, 
Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports 
Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 
$51 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Hlinois 
9% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 


s=C 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrica! 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


ROGER BARRETT BROSS 
Registered Professional Engineer 
Special Electric Motors & Drives 
Electromagnetic Devices 
Design & Development 
Testing & Consulting 


25 Curtis Road Natick, Mane 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 

Engineers 

John Ayer Raiph W Horne 

Bion A. Bowman William L Hyland 

Carrol) A. Farwell Frank L. 
Howard J. Williams 


Airports, Bridges, Turnpikes 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Building 


Houston New York 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 

Gstablished 1921 
Inspection—Tests— Analyses 
Sampling 
Foundation Investigations 
Representatives throughout U.S.A. 
Member A.C.1.L. 


KAISER ENGINEERS 


Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC, 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 


Design, Supervision and Construction 
Process Power and Lighting for 
Industrial Plants 


6455 8. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Dlinois 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Kefuse ana 
Industrial Wastes Probiems 


Airfields Valuations 


Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mase 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways. Power Plants. Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 
150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 

Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


GEORGE V. BR, MULLIGAN, P.E. 


Management Consultant 


Operations Analysis 
Manpower Utilization 
Management Controls 


601-19th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


LOUIS J. LUCAS 
industrial Management Engineer 


Production — Sales — Administration 


1055 Granville Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ilinois 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


Testing 4 spectio Reseo ch 
Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 
Member A. C. LL. L. 


PAUL BERG 
Consulting Engineer 
Specializing in Feed Milling and 
Grain Elevators 
Registered Ten States 


130% E. Wayne St. Phone E-7558 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


LA¥ —BARROW—AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC, 


Foundation 
Investigations 


Physical & Chemica! Testing 


Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga, 
Ohariotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fila. 


MERRITT & WELKER 
Engineers 


Natural Gas Systems 
Streets & Roads 


Water Systems 
Sewer Systems 


Marietta. Georgia 


WILSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


Salina, Kansas 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Denver, Colorado 


COMMONWEALTIL ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systeme 
industria] Planning 
262 W. Cortland St. Jackson, Viehigae 


ORRIN E, FENN 
CONSULTING — DESIGN 
Complete Engineering Service 
Air Pollution—Fume and Dust Control 
Finishing Systems for Painting 
Plating and Porcelain Enamel! 
Industrial Ovens and Dryers 
38128 Lake Shore Dr. Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


THE CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers 
CORROSION CONTROL. Surveys. Keports. 
Design, Specifications, Evaluation 
UNDERGROUND UTILITIES 
Mapping, leakage surveys. electrical 
grounding systems 
HOLLOW PILING—Directionai Surveys 
by electronics 
Francis Paims Building Detrow 


BETTENBURG, TOW NED 
& STOUTE 
Registered Professiono! 
Engineers 
A compiete professional servis 


1437 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4. Minn 
Tel.: 6191 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Sol) Borings—Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses—Report 


3635 Airline Highway 
New Orleans 20, La 


BLACK & VEATON 
Consulting Engineers 
Water—Sewage—Electricity— Industrs 
Reports. Design 
Supervision of Construrtior 
Investigations. Valuation and Rate 


$7208 KHroadway. Kansas Clits 7 Me 


The American Engineer 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Consulting and Designing 

Engineers 

P.O. Box 708% Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone DEImar 4375 


A. C. KIRKWOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 


ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7300 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo 


A. L. MUNSON & ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
—MECHANICAL— 
Specialists in 
AIR CONDITIONING 
Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 
20 South Gore Avenue 
St. Louis 19, Missouri 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewaxe, Municipal 
Highways 
Harley Building 


Godwin Avenue Wyckoff, N. d. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 
Missouri-New York 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Engineering Testing and inspection 
Development—Reseorch—Consuiting 
Soils Concrete Steel Welding 
Pipe @ Brick ¢ Tile 
Main Laboratories: Hoboken, New Jersey 
Kosten, Denver, Chicago, Dallas, Memphis, 
New York, Wilmington, Vhiladeiphia, 
Providence, Los Angeles 


BROWN & BLAUVELT 


Industrial Plants, Bridges. Dams. Airports. 

Expressways. Parkways. Highwavs. Pre 

liminary Reports. Engineering Design Con- 

struction Supervision. Materia! Controls 

and Testing. Municipal Engineering Serv- 
ices. Tax Maps. Surveving 


468 Fourth Avenne New Vork 16. N.Y 


FOSTER & CAFARELLI 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
iiridges-Long Spans of All Types 

Lif ih 


Movable ascule and Swing 
Hanover Skew Bascule, Steel and Concrete Spans 
ade ( ne Eliminations 
4 and Thruways 
on Structure Foundations 
n Appraisals 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


Harbors. Piers & Bulkheads, Drydocks, 
Foundations Soll Mechanics, Sanitary 
& Industria! Waste Disposal, Altrports, 


Highways, Bridges 
New Vork 56, N. Y. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 


William street 


J. Z. JIZBA 
Civil Engineer & Architect 


Port 


Bridges, Buildings, Drainage, Highways 
Design, Survey, Supervision 


5417 Ogden Street Omaha 4, Nebraska 


Development 
Power Plants. Distribution Systems 
Industrial 
Surveys Reports. Estimates Design 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, New Vork 


BERGCENDOFF 
Consultirg Engineers 
Bridges and Structures 
Bulldings. Foundations. Highwave 
\dministrative Services 
1405 Cirand Ave 55 Liberty ®t. 
hansus Citys Mo New Vork 5. 


Engineers 
Shipyards. Drvdocks, 
Plants. Commercial 


Supervision Consuitation 


Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers. 


Directory Continued on Next Page 


We Repeat _.. AN OPPORTUNITY AND A BONUS 


An Opportunity .. . 


To carry your Card in the Professional Directory of the All 
AMERICAN ENGINEER at the present Low Rates, before a 


scheduled Rate Increase. 


During the past five years, since the last rate increase, 
circulation has doubled—oa 100%. increase with over 
40,000 copies for the August issue. As a service to the 
profession, we've held the rates as low as possible for 
as long as possible but now the increased circulation and 
production costs make it necessary to increase rates. 


“YOUR BONUS COUPON 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY RATES 
Effective October 1, 1955 


A Bonus for You... 


Card October 1, 1955, 
with a payment for one year, will be listed at the low 
present rate of $72.00 
circulation at these low rates 
with your check for $72.00 today 


insertions received before 
Take advantage of the bonus 


Fill in and return the coupon 


®& If you have a current Professional Card listing, paid in 
advance, it will be extended for one year beyond the 


present expiration date. 


THIS COUPON 
EXPIRES SEPT. 30, 1955 


AMERICAN ENGiNEER 
1121 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Before the increased rates go into effect, | want to 


take advantage of the low raie of $72.00 for a 12 mos. listing 
in the Professional Directory. 


extend my present paid in advance listing for an additional 12 


12 mos., pold in advance ......... $ 96.00 months. 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea. 108.00 Firm Name 
6 mos., paid in advance ......... 54.00 Engineering Specialties 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 

All paid in advance contracts in effect as 

of September 30, 1955 will be honored at Address 

existing rates for the duration of contract. 

City Zone State 


- 


My Check — Money Order — for $72.00 is enclosed 


Registration No. Signature 


| 
| 
| 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 


New York-Pennsvivania 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 


28-04 Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


JAMES P. OCDONNELL 
Engineers 


$Y Krondway Howie Building 


York 6. N.Y Keaumont, Texas 


New 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


51 Broadway, New York 6, 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 
Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 


ives, Bridges Da 


Airports, Highs Vi 

Supply sanitation runnels Industria! 

Plants, Conerete Stee Industrial Waste 
Disposal, Foundations, Soll Studies 


Civil Mex in il lectrical 


101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y¥. 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Jr 
Tunnels, Subways, Highways 
Foundations, Parking Garages 
Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 
24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 


STRUCTURES 


HIGHWAYS BRIDGES 


Design Constru on Investigations 


hep Service 


117 Liberty Street New Vork 6, N. 3 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC, 
Enaineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


NEW 


TIPPE PTs-ABBETT 
MceCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers 

Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation 

Bridges, Tunneis, Highways 

Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations 

Water Supply, Sewerage. Reports, Design. 
Supervision, Consultation 


62 West ivth Street New York City 


Poru, 
Power, Dams 


LEONARD M. TODD OKLAHOMA TESTING 
Consulting Engineer LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
CHEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS | Oklahoma City, Okla. 
PROCESS SURVEYS PATENT REPORTS | Moterials Testing and Inspection 
24 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. Member A. C. L. L 
GRamercy 3-6400 C. A. Lashbrook M. A. Witte 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer 
New York — Washington — st. Louis — ALBRIGHT & FRIEL INC. 


Oklahoma City 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade Cleveland 14, Ohio 


ELMER s. BARRETY ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


‘ 
Ira 5 Lines 


9 s. Paint st. Chillicothe, Ohio 


E. D. BARSTOW & ASSOCIATES 
E. 0. Barstow—T. A. Gilliam 


Water Supply, Sewerage, 


Highways, Structures, Industrial 


163 N. Union Street Akron 4, Ohio 


GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER 


Consulting * Design 


Mechanical + Development + Fabricetion 


Hox 101 West Milton, Ohio 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 


Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


EMMET J. McDONALD 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


HIGHWAYS, MUNICIPAL, SURVEYS 


337 Rhodes Avenue Akron 2, Ohio 


THE H. NUTTING COMPANY 
Engineers and Chemists 
Foundation Investigations 
Core Drilling 
Water and Was Surveys 
Complete Testing Service 
4120 Airport Road, Cincinnati 26, Ohio 
2145 N. W. 2ad Ave., Miami 37, Florida 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 

Soils Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests Supervision 
Consultation Specifications and 

investigation of 

Engineering Works and Materials 

1810 North 12th st Toledo 2, 


Concrete 


Ohio 


Consulting Engineers 


Three Penn Center Plaza, Phila. 2, Pa 


ARK ENGINEERING COMPANYS 
Consulting Electronic Engineering 
Radio Interference Measurements 
and Control 
F.C.¢ Certification 
Electronic Development—Technical Writins 
431 W. Tabor Road 
Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania 


Phone: Livingston #-1545 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


Building—Roclhester, Penna, 
Branch Offices 
Harrisburg, Pa Jackson, Miss, 


College Park, Maryland 


Saker 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—Management 
Roads and Streets 
Vi Works 
inning Airports 
Turnpikes 
Dillsburg, Pennusylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Paris, France 


Vesign and Surveys 


sewer Systems ter 


ridges Dams 


Executive Offices: 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Dallas, Texas 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Gloss and Steel industries 


436 Eust Beau Street, WASHINGTON, Va 
6. a, 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC, 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnplkes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Keach, Fla 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Columbia, S.A 


GREEN ENGINEERING COMPANY 

Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Bridges, Buildings, 

Industrial Plants 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass. Washington, 

Chicage, Ui. Miami, Florida 


HALL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Consultants on Industrial Water Problems 
Boller Water Conditioning, Cooling 

Water Treatment, Process and 

Waste Water Engineering Service 

P. O. Box 1346 Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
(323 Fourth Ave.) 


The American Engineer 


bed 
} 
Wa n 
Aircraft Turbo-Jet Laboratories | 
ee | 400° High Temperature H Vater District 
bridge Report | 
I \irports Vaterworks. Sewers 
Bridves H vas Punne Airports ( ige re ment, City Planning surveys 
Pratt Parks ind Transportation Ke 
port Power, Industrial Bulldings, Hous ee 
Sewerawue ma A ter upt 
— 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers © Constructors e Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 


Refineries. Pipe Lines ¢ Chemical 


Plants e Textile Plants ¢ Breweries, Food 


Processing Plants ¢ Airports, Hangars 


Army, Navy Installations 
1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 
321 N. Front Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lowrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engineer 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 


Randal J. Giese 
M. Master 
Hansot i, Me H. J. Eng 


Gu 
‘ Ww 
Design and Supervision of Construction 

Inspection and 

sgridges, Structures and Foundations 
State St. Bldg. New Orleans, La 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 


c iting Ch ical Engi 


industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna 


EMERSON VENABLE 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Chemical Anaylsis 
Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC. 
FOUNDATION AND 
SOIL MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Laboratory Tests 
Reports 


Soll Borings 
Foundation Analyses 


3313 Main Street Houston, Texas 


FORREST and COTTON 
Consulting Engineers 


Vater Supplies 


Works 


Regional \V 
Water and 


Industrial Deve 


sewage 
opment 
Airports Dams 

Reports 


Dallas I, 


Appraisals 


803 Praetorian Building Texas 


FREESE & NICHOLS 
Consulting Engineers 
407-410 Danciger Bidg. 


Fort Worth 2, Texas 


LOCKWOOD & ANDREWS 


Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Sewerage & Sewage Dis- 
posal, Public Works, Structures, Earth- 
works, Mechanical & Electrical 
Reports—Design—Supervision 
Survey Valuations 


Corpus Christi—Houston—Victoria, Texas 


HARRY L. TOOKER & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural! & Structural Engineers 


Pasadena Oaks Professional Building 


Pusudena, Texas 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States 


Pennsyivania-W. Virginia 


WILTON SMITH WHIPP 


Civil Engineer and Lond Surveyor 
$214 West Broadway Hopewell, Virgin 
Phone: 2019 


HARRY OTIS WRIGHT, JR. 
Civil Engineer & Land Surveyor 
THE WRIGHT ENGINEERS 
ewerage 
Treatment, 


Airports, Highways 
Waterworks, Sewage 
Land Planning, Surveys, Mapping 
Phone: CRescent 3-2882 
Post Office Building, Fairfax, Virginia, 


FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING 
Cc 


. 


Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Engineers 
Coal Property Reports Valuation 
Development Piant Design 
Ventilation Dust Surveys 


Box 672 
Beckley, W. Va. 


Allen Building 
Telephone 5721 


EHRCO DIE CASTING SERVICE 


Engineering Consultation—Die Castings 
Equipment— Installation 
Die and Product Design 
Ehrbar, P.E., Pres. 


403 Main Street, Stamford, Connecticut 
Telephone 3-2308 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
Specialists in 


mon probi 


Robert B. Sleight, PhD, President 


515 4th St. N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 


A PATENTED 
NON-METALLIC CONDUIT SYSTEM 
Sor Conveying Hot or Cold Liquids, Vapors 
VERSATILE—CORROSION PROOF— 
RELIABLE 
Write 
Water-Tight Underground Conduit 
Engineers & Fabricators 


P.O. Box 12211 P.O. Box 2181 
Houston 17, Texas Atianta 1, Ga. 


BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE 
COST ESTIMATES 
QUANTITY SURVEYS 
CONSTRUCTION ANALYSIS 
MATERIAL PURCHASE LISTS 


Telephone 
COrtiand 7-032! 


140 Nassau Street 
Now York 38, N. Y. 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER 
DRILLING COMPANY, INC. 


Fred W. Riegger, P.E., President, 
Assoc. Mem. A.S.C.E. 


Licensed Professional Engineers 
ore Drilling Contractor 
Diamond Drill and Test Borings 
Kingsbridge 


5418 Post Road, New York 71, N.Y 


MANU-MINE 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Soll Solidification 
Engineering 
Chemical Researcn 

Pr. O. Box 167 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Geological 


Consult this Directory 


for Qualified Specialists @ 
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September, 


Chapter Officers’ Meeting 
Scheduled In Michigan 


L. M. Dunn, president of the Michi 


gan Society of Professional lLngi 
neers, has announced the completion 
of plans for the semi-annual ¢ hapter 
Ofhivers’ Meeting to be held the 
Kellogg Center, Mic higan State Uni 
versity, in kast Lansing on Septem 
ber 


The meeting has been organized in 
cooperation with the University’s De 
bdueation. 


partinent of Continuing 


I. L. Hendrick, MSPE secretary, and 
J. D. Ryder, dean of the University’s 
Engineering School, made the at 


ranyvements 


Textbook Prepared On 
igricultural Engineering 


W 


nent of 


Martin, head of the Depart 
Agricultural kngineering at 
Idaho 
that his 
ferioultural 


he University of Voscow 
Idaho 
textbook 
Engineering, will be published abeut 
September 10. Mr. Martin. who is a 
it-large of the National So 


Professional 


announced new 


Introduction to 


member 


ol hinvineers and 
engineering educator in the 
field has 
for use by 


students 


a leading 
agricultural written the 
book 


Mitre 


fre shin sopho 


Publ cher of the new te athook is 
the Me-Graw-Hill Book Compan 
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Pres. Eisenhower’s Talk 


Recently, the President of the United 
States delivered a commencement address to 
the graduates of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Because so much of the message is of 
significance to engineers and the profession, 
we are pleased to print several of the more 
pertinent passages below.—Editor. 


“Progress to date in nuclear science is 
not, of course, exclusively an American 
achievement. An international cooperative 
effort broke the barriers and made possible 
man’s use of atomic energy. For maximum 
progress in the future, we must work for a 
continued partnership between the world’s 
best minds—in science, engineering, edu- 
cation, business and the professions.” 


“These... questions merely hint at 
the enormous problems and possibili- 
ties that will confront your generation. 
Scores of others will present them- 
selves in the changing picture in agri- 
culture, industry, and the arts. The 
answers can be found only by broadly 
informed, wisely sympathetic, spirit- 
ually inspired minds, the product of 
general education that properly blends 
the practical and technical with the 
liberal and cultural.” 


“In this country we emphasize both lib- 
eral and practical education. But too often 
it is a liberal education for one and a prac- 
tical education for another. What we des- 
perately need is an integrated liberal, prac- 
tical education for the same person—for 
every American youth who can possibly ob- 
tain its blessings. Hand and head and heart 
were made to work together. They must 
work together. They should be educated 
together.” 


“To gain proficiency, sometimes 
even world acclaim in a specialized 
skill or profession, knowledge and 
training are the principal requisites. 
But to understand how one skill fits 
into another, how one profession com- 
plements and depends on another, 
how all human enterprises constitute 
an immense, interdependent society— 
only education can develop that under- 
standing.” 


Gen. Grant 
(Continued from page 14) 


ods permitting the construction of immensely high 
buildings, and many other engineering developments, 
have produced a multitude of new problems for the city 
planner as well as the engineer, and have threatened our 
cities with the realization of Jefferson’s fear that our 
people might be “piled high up on one another in cities.” 
For a time our cities seemed to merit Cowper’s reference 
lo: 
“. .. cities humming with a restless crowd, 
Sordid as active, ignorant as loud, 
Whose highest praise is that they live in vain, 
The dupes of pleasure or the slaves of gain; 
Where works of man are clustered close around 
And works of God are hardly to be found.” 

It is the writer’s hope that the foregoing may apprise 
his brother engineers of the importance of the work they 
are doing in the building of American cities, the seats 
of our culture, and of the importance of their keeping in 
mind the need for consideration of the inevitable effect 
of their works on the city and its inhabitants as a whole, 
so that they may be sympathetic with the limitations that 
sound city planning must at times place on their designs, 
in order that their works may be so adjusted to the over- 
all city plan as to ensure delight and consequent perma- 
nence. It was indeed with the wisdom bred of experience 
that our well-known Nelson P. Lewis wrote, in dedicat- 
ing his book, Planning the Modern City, to the “mu- 
nicipal engineers of the United States, the first men on 
the ground in city planning as in city building, in the 
hope that it may help them to realize their responsibili- 
ties and opportunities in determining the manner in 
which cities will develop.”—End. 


fhout the Author... 


Major General Ulysses S. Grant, HI 
(ret.), grandson of President U. 5 
Grant, is an internationally-known au 
thority on city planning and is currently 
president of the American Planning 
and Civic Association. He is a graduate 
of West Point (1903) and the U. S. 
Engineering School (1908), and he 
has had a distinguished career in mili 
tary service with the Corps of Engineers 

General Grant has also served as 
chairman of the National Capital Park Gen. Grant 
and Planning Commission, and he has 
been a vice president of George Washington University. He is a 
fellow of the American Geographic Society and a member of the 
Society of American Military Engineers, the American Institute 
of Planners, and many other patriotic, military, and social clubs 
and organizations. He holds the Distinguished Service Medal and 
the Legion of Merit (U. S.), plus decorations from six foreign 


countries. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 
JAMES P. MITCHELL 


| 


has written an exclusive article for the October 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. Don’t miss his appraisal of 
the industrial manpower picture! 


| e 

| 

| Also: Beginning in October— 


A three-part series entitled, “So You Want to | 
| Open a Consulting Office . . .”, featuring the advice | 
| of John B. McGaughy, Alfred J. Ryan, and Francis | 
| S. Friel, all leaders in the consulting field and NSPE | 
| members. Mr. MeGaughy’s article on background | 

requirements will inaugurate the series. 
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STRICTLY 


Personalities appointment of Wil- 

liam E. Dickinson to the position of chief engineer of 
the Calcium Chloride Institute, Washington, D. C., has 
been announced by G. H. Kimber, president. .. . R. 
Charles Jester, Jr., president and 
general manager of Allstates En- 
gineering Company, Trenton, 
N. J., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Emery B. Kerekes as chief 
engineer and member of the com- 
pany’s executive committee. 
L. D. Deere has joined the Lone 
Star Tank Co., Inc., Dallas, ‘Tex., 
as general manager. . . . The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company, Richmond, Va., has 
announced the following engi- 
neering appointments: T. H. Duffy, general fuel service 
engineer, Huntington, W. Va.; A. S. Morton, fuel serv- 
ice engineer, Richmond, Va.; and C. S. Dennis, assistant 
fuel service engineer, Greensboro, N. C. W. H. 
Yahn has been named general manager of the Fresno, 
Calif. Modification Center of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., while L. G. Witwer takes his place as direc- 
tor of contract administration at the firm’s Columbus, 
Ohio Division. H. R. Shaw has been appointed senior 
assistant to the director of North American’s Electro- 
Mechanical Engineering Department at the Downey, 
Calif. plant... . Ken R. Gerlach has been appointed 
executive vice president of Bogue Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co., Paterson, N. ]., according to E. P. Schinman, 
president 


Mr. Dickinson 


The following new appointments for the Crusher 
Engineering Division of Poor & Company, Philadel- 
phia, have been announced by John A. Plimpton, vice 
president: Forest Neely has been named director of de- 
velopment; John Kessler, Jr., is 
now chief engineer; and John 
Dellevigne, Jr., has been appoint 
ed, manager, Parts Service 
Mel EF. Maurer, a leading aero 
nautical engineering executive, 
has been named president of the 
Inkster, Mich. Flex-O-Tube Divi 
sion of Meridan Corporation. 
George H. Garraway has been ap 
pointed director of manufactur- 
ing of The New York Air Brake 
Company, according to Charles 
T. Zaoral, president. . .. Karl Mendenhall, president of 
Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., Los Angeles, has an- 
nounced the appointments of Edgar K. Johnston as vice 
president of manufacturing and John R. Eastman as 
chief engineer. .. . H. D. Palmer, president of Detroit 
Steel Products Company, has announced the appoint 
ment of E. A. Miller as general manager of the firm’s 
Fenestra Building Panel Division in charge of engi- 
neering, sales, and production for light gage steel and 
aluminum structural products William L. Sheets 


Mr. Maurer 


September, 1955 


USINESS 


of Los Angeles has been appointed a construction man- 
ager of Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation and 
will transfer his headquarters to the firm’s Boston office. 


New Firms .. ~. Adolf R. Hopf and Albert 
Bertalott have announced the opening of an office at 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia, under the firm name of 
Hopf and Bertalott, Industrial Engineers and Manage- 
ment Consultants . . . Announcement has been made of 
the opening of the offices of Q. Vallei, Consulting En- 
gineer, at 1831 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, specializing 
in the design of reinforced concrete, steel, and timber 
structures, and other engineering, estimating, and con- 
sulting services. . Fraser, Weir and Associates, Inc., 
have opened offices at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
as consultants in industrial engineering and plant design 
with emphasis on installation of controlled maintenance 
systems. The firm represents an affiliation of the Paul 
Weir Company of Chicago and H. H. Fraser and As- 
sociates of Johannesburg, South Africa. Officers are: 
Paul Weir, chairman of the board; Hugh H. Fraser, 
president; Stewart Morgan, Clayton G. Ball, and Harold 
E. Hastings, vice presidents; and John S, Snyder, comp- 
troller. 


Changes of Ownership . . . Barry Controls 
Incorporated of Watertown, Mass., has acquired the 
Insco Company of Groton, Mass., as the first step in a 
major diversification program, according to Ervin Pietz, 
Barry president. ... Harry Frohman, president of Froh- 
man Manufacturing Company, Inc., has announced the 
purchase of the Turbine Products Division of the De- 
troit Broach Company, including its plant and equip- 
ment at Boca Raton, Fla. Frohman operates other plants 
in Miami and Fort Lauderdale for the manufacture of 
gears and gear assemblies for aircraft, missiles, and pre- 
cision instruments Acquisition of the equipment, 
inventory and personnel! of the Robey Rotor Company, 
Culver City, Calif., manufacturers of gyroscopes, blow- 
ers and miniature motors for aircraft and guided mis 
siles, by the J. B. Rea Company, Santa Monica elec- 
tronics firm, has been announced by Dr. James B. Rea, 
president Acquisition of Kesko Products, Ine., of 
sristol, Ind., has been announced by Aluminum Prod- 
ucts Co., Houston, Tex. Both firms are manufacturers 
of aluminum windows. Ward P. Kessler, former presi- 
dent of the Bristol firm, now becomes pre sident of Alu- 
minum Products Co.; William Hopkins is chairman of 
the board 


Operational Expansion . . Formation of 
a new Special Defense Projects Department within the 
General Electric Company's Atomic Energy and De- 
fense Products Group has been announced by C, W. 
LaPierre, G-E vice president. George F. Metcalf has 
of the department, which 


been named general manage 
will have its headquarter if) hie tady. N 

Panellit, Inc., Skokie, [ll., has announced the formation 
of a new Instrument Services Division to provide con- 


sulting and installation service 
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Member State Societies’ Officers 


Alabama 
Pres., Roland G. Sturm, Auburn Re- 
search Foundation, Auburn, Ala, 
Bec., James F. Luquire, P. O. Box 935, 
Montgomery, Ala 
Nat. Dir., Leonard W. Peterson, 815 Fifth 
Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala 


Arizona 
Pres Jonn H. Stufflebean 
nington, Tueson, Ariz 
Nec.-Treas., Laurence ©. Henry 
§ Tucson, Ariz 
Nat, Dir., James Martin, 2345 N, 11th 
St., Phoenix, Ariz 


155 W. Pen 


E 


Arkansas 
Pres., Jack H. Wilson, 2508 N. Pierce St., 
Little Rock, Ark 
, Hugh C, Getty, 7012 Hillwood Road, 
Li fle "Rock, Ark 
at. Dir., H. J. Engstrom, 
Foundry Co., Little Rock, Ark 


Arkansas 


California 
Pres., Fred M. Johnson 
Ave., Modesto, Calif 
Bec N. Bradley, 446 Blackstone 
Ave., Fresno, Calif 
Nat. Dir., George E. Zeihart, 2007 Farris, 
Fresno, Calif 


1034 Princeton 


Colorado 
Pres., Orley O. Phillips, 601 Insurance 
Bidg., Venver, Colo 
Sec., Charlies 
Denver 1. Colo 
Nat. Dir Sam H, Hawkins, 414 Four 
teenth St., Denver, Colo 


Dwyer, P. O. Box 2522 


Connecticut 

Pres., A. Bruce Onderdonk, 119 New Lon- 
don Turnpike, Glastonbury, Conn 

Bec., Clarence Welti, 32 Tolland Ave., 
Rockville, Conn 

Sec., Liewelyn M. Reed, O. Box 
B, Devon, Conn 

Nat. Dir., P. W 
New Haven, Conn 


Genovese, 294 Elm St 


Delaware 

Pres., W, B. MceKendrick, Jr 
way Dept., Dover, Del 

Sec., Roy ¥. Custer, E. I. duPont de Nem 
ours & Co., Gen. Services Dept., Wilming- 
ton 98, Del 

Nat. Dir., John L. Bahr, National Vule 
Fibre Co., Maryland Ave. & Beech St., Wil 
mington, Del 


, State High- 


District of Columbia 
Pres., Frank L. Martin, 606 Little St., Al 
exandria, Va 
Bec., Michael Harring, P. O. Box 585, 
Ben. Franklin Sta., Washington, D. C 
Nat. Dir,, Joseph H. Powers, 1801--16th 
Ss%., N.W., Washington, D. C 


Florida 

Pres., Harvey F. Pierce, 200 Langford 
Bidg., Miami, Fla 

Sec., Thomas L. Bransford, C. E. Dept., 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla 

Nat, Dirs., David B. Lee. Fla. State Bd. of 
Health, Box 210, Jacksonville, Fla.; John E 
Kiker, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla 


Georgia 

Pres., Henry K Burne, Jr., 

land Drive, Macon, Ga 
John D. Powell, Ga. Tech., 

Atlanta Ga 

Nat Dirs., Felix FE. de Gollan, Jr.. P. O 
Box 973, Atlanta, Ga Arley R. Walker, 
1209 Northside Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


1620 Waver- 
Box D, 


Idaho 
Pres., C. C, Hallyik, 1724 Bannock Street, 
Boise, [daho 
Bec., Del L. Andrews, 2520 Jefferson 
Street’ Boise, Idaho 


Nat, Dir., FE. L. Mathes, 1607 Broadway 
Avenue, Boise, Idaho 


Illinois 
Pres., Dwain M. Wallace, 144 Fredonia 
Ave., Peorla, Ill 
BRzec. Sec., P. E. Roberts, 614 E. Green 
St.. Champaign, Il 
Bec.-Treas , A. Douglas Spicer, 138 Pay- 
son St.. Kewanee, I! 


Nat. Dirs., C. W Klassen, St. Dept. of 


Public Health Springfield, Ill.: Georee 
DeMent, Rm. 406, City Hall, Chicago, Il 
Indiana 
Pres., C. F. Falkner, 4025 Washington 


Blvd., Indianapolis 5. Ind 
Sec., Ben Paller, 3025 North Illinois St., 
Indianapolis Ind 
Circle Tower Bld Indianapolis. Ind 
Nat, Dir., L Eugene Easley, 6511 Evans 
ton Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 


Kansas 
Pres., Reed F, Morse 
lege, Manhattan Kans 
Bec.-Treus., Guy E. Gibson, Jr., 
linghouse Bidg., Topeka, Kans. 
ul, Ltr., Leiand Hobson, Kan. State Coil 
Exp. Sta., Manhattan, Kans 
Maryland 
Pres., Ernest H, Hanhart, 9 McKim Ave 
Jaltimore 12, Md 
ix. BSec., Stewart W. Parker 
Rd., Baltimore 12, Md 
Nat. Dir., Owen W. Turpin, 
Charlies St., Baltimore, Md 
Massachusetts 
Pres., J. Frederick Way, 66 Marshall Ave., 
Lowell, Mass 
Sec., Paul F. Foskett, Rm. 805, 79 Milk 
St., Boston 9, Mass 
Nat. birs., ¢ M. Adams, 658 Main St 
Dalton, Mass.; Joseph H. DeFoe, Dir. of 
Board of Public Works, Wakefield, Mass 
Michigan 
Pres., Lehmann M. Dunn, 2240 Tenth St., 
Port Huron, Mich 
Sec., Fred L. Hendrick, P. O. Box 402, 
Lansing, Mich 
Nat, Dirs., Wesley Bintz, 301% S. Wash- 
ington St., Lansing. Mich.; Otto Hall, 1414 
Sunnyside. Lansing, Mich.: L. J. Richards, 
1106 W. Sugnet, Midland, Mich 
Minnesota 
Pres., A. W. Tews, 1745 Scheffer Ave., 
St. Paul 5, Minn 
Rxec. Sec., Hai E. McWethy, 1000 Guar- 
dian Bidg., $t. Paul, Minn 
Nat. Dirs , Win L. Hindermann, 1951 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; N. T. Ryk- 
ken, 915 Grandview Ave., Duluth, Minn 


Missouri 
Pres., Harold J, Bruegging, 719 Houchin 
St., Jefferson City, Mo 
Baec. Sec., Paul N. Doll, P. O. Box 365, 
Jefferson City, Mo 
Sec., H. L. Ferguson, Missouri Power & 
Kirksville, Mo 
Nat. Dirs., H. O, Croft, College of Engi- 
neering, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo.: A. C 
Kirkwood, Wirthman Blidg., 31 & Troost, 
Kansas City, Mo., H. W. Honefenger, 1221 
Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo 
Nobraska 
Pres., Raymond H. Reed, 307 Morton Rd., 
Columbus, Nebr 
Sec., Paul Hampton, Apt 
Ct., Cohumbus, Nebr 
Nat, Dir., Clifford Dier, 1420 Washington 
St., Lincoln, Nebr 
Nevada 
Pres., Richard C. Barger, P. O. Box 338, 
Henderson, Nevada 
Sec., Thomas A. Turner, 1117S. Main St., 
Las Vegas, Ney 
Nat. Dir., O. J. Scherer 
Las Vegas, 


Kansas State Col- 
422 Gar- 


19 Dunkirk 
1004 


E-3 Gerrard 


300 W. Boston, 
New Jersey 
Pres., Merton S. Adams, 803 N. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Morrisville, Pa 
Sec.-Treas., Fugene Koenig, 518 S. 
Forest Dr., West 
Marec, Dir., Charles J. Dodge, 86 E. State 
St. Trenton, N. J. 
at. Dirs., rie R. Boate. 494 Everson 
Place, Westfield, N. J.; Curtis C. Colwell, 25 
Highview Road, Caldwell, N. J.; Frank G 
Manning, 27 Glenwood Ave., Jersey City, 
N. J. 


ew Mex 
Pres., David Lloyd Burton Ave.. 
SE. Albuquerque, N Mex 
Sec., T. T. Castonguay, Box 4053, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex 
Nat. Dir., A. B. Metzger, 3358 48th Loop 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 


New York 
Pres., Herbert F. Roemmele, The Cooper 
Union, 41 Cooper Sq., New York, N. Y 


Prec. Sec., ttaroid Funk, 1941 Gr and Cen- 
tral Terminal Bidg.. New York Y 
Nat. Dirs., C. Arnold Dutton, 75 W. Mo- 
hawk St.. Buffalo 2, New York: Lewis J 
Sforzini, 3682 St. Paul Blvd., Rochester 12, 
N. Y.; Solon E. Friedeberg, 900 West End 
Ave., New York 25, N. Y.: Anatole R. 
Gruehr, 4 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
North Carolina 
Pres., B annort, 700 S. College St 
Charlotte, N 
Sec., W 
lotte, N. ¢ 
Nat. Dir., Robert B. Rice. P. O. Box 5131, 


Raleigh, N 
North Dokota 
Pres., L. W. Viegel, Box 466, Dickinson, 


N. D 
Haugrud, 1219 


Sec.-Treas., Kenneth J 
3rd St.. Bismarck, N. D 

Nat. Dir., E. J. Booth, 808 10th St., Bis- 
marck, N. D 


N 
P ‘Wells P. O. Box 2023, Char- 


and Directors 


Ohio 

Pres., | R. Hanes, 581 E. Dominion 
Bivd., Columbus, Ohio 

Exec. Sec., Lioyd A. Chacey, 5 E. Long 
St.. Columbus, Ohio 

Nat. Dirs., Raymond A. Freese, $01 Young 
St Middletown, Ohio; Ronald A. Gordon, 
i127 N. South St., Wilmington, Ohio; Paul 
Harlamert, 24321 E, Oakland Dr., Bay Vil- 
lage, Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pres., W. F. Hildebrand, 638 NBT Bidg., 
c/o Gen. Elec., Tulsa, Okla 

Sec.-Treas., Harold L. Pickens, P, O. Box 
1104, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ELaec. Sec., C. 8. Worley, 410 Commerce 
Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Nat, Dirs., Clark A. Dunn, A & M Colle 
Stillwater, Okla.; G. W. McCullough, 1818 
Johnston Ave., Bartlesville, Okla. 


Pennsylvania 
Pres.,C. L. Kreidler, Lehigh Struct. Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa 


whrec. sec., Jonn T. West, Jr., 228 N 
Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Nat. Dirs., Robert Miller, 405 N. Lehigh 


Street, Tamaqua, Pa.; Ezra K. Ntcholson, 
1618 Latimer St.. Philadelphia, Pa.: Don 
ald C. Peters, 210 E. Parkway, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; C. L. Kreidler, Lehigh Struct. Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa 


Puerto Rico 
Pres., Alberto Hernandez, P. O. Box 1244. 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Sec., Jorge Rivera Valentin, Box 397, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
Nat. Dir., Alberto Hernandez, P. O. Box 
1244, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Rhode Island 
Pres., Bert A. Johnson, 85 Norton Ave., 
Cranston, R. I 
sec Howard W. Holmes, 98 Burlington 
St.. Providence 6, R. L 
Nat. Dir H. Carpenter 
Providence, R. I 


South Carolina 
Pres., Thomas A, Able, Jr., P.O 
Greenville, S, C 
Sec.-Treas., T. Proctor Pace, 208 E. Fair- 
AV Greenville, S. C 
Nat Di. R. K. Rouse, P. O. Box 3731. 
Greenville, S. C. 


37 Ernest St., 


Box 480, 


Tennessee 
Pres., Armour T. Granger, Univ. of Tenn., 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Sec., Ernest M. Titus, 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Nat. Dir., Wm. F. Moehlman, 923 Cooper 
St., Knoxville, Tenn 


Briarcliff Rd., 


Texas 
Pres., J. S. Hudnall, Box 1310, Tyler, 
Texas 
Haec, Sec., Henry Harkleroad, 403 Nash 
Bldg., Austin, Tex 
at. Dir., Noah E. Hull. P. O. Box 2545 
Houston, Tex Trigg Twichell, 302 W. 15th 
St., Austin, Tex 
Utah 
Pres., Robert W. Ayer, 2270 Brentwood 
Circle, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sec., John S. Duder, 1842 Michigan Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Nat. Dir., Charlies M. Ware, 2080 Yale 
Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Virginia 
Pres., James J. Corbalis, Jr., Room 201, 
Utilities Bidg., 113 North St. Asaph Street, 


Alexandria, Va 


Sec.-Treas., Wm. T. St. Clair, 601 E. 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va 
Nat. Dir., John B. MeGaughy, 220 W. 


Norfolk, Va 


Washington 
Pres., Jack M. Lyerla, 723 Realty Bidg., 


Freemason St 


Spokane, Wash 
EFrec. Sec David Lombardo, 512 Ist Ave. 
North, Seattle. Wash 
Nat. Dir., Kendall M. Wood, 228 Hutton 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash 
West Virginia 
Pres., Paul M. Hutchinson, 414 Buck 


Ave., Clarksburg, Ww. 
Erec. Sec., Ross B 
249. Charleston, W. Va. 
Nat. Dirs., Leslie C. Gates, P.O. Box 672 
Beckley, W. Va.; Harry G. Kenned . 1307 
Kanawha Valley Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 


Wisconsin 
Pres., A Owen Ayres, 128 Graham Ave., 


a. 
Johnston, P. O. Box 


Sec Harold N. Kingsbury, 2318 Rowley 
Ave Madison 5, Wise 

Nat. Dir., Richard C. Clark, 1603 N. 21st 
St. Superlor, Wisc.: Harold Trester, 392 
Jefferson Ave., Oshkosh, Wise 


The American Engineer 


Lois McDowell 
Heads Society of 
Women Engineers 


Mrs. Lois G. McDowell, assistant 
professor of mechanical engineering 
at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, has been elected 
national president of the Society of 
Women Engineers for 1955-56. She 
was the first woman to receive a 
master’s degree in mechanical engi- 
neering at Illinois Tech and one of 
the first four women engineers ac- 


tional Society of Professional Engi- 


neers are among the other newly- 
elected oficers of the SWE. They are: 
Dorothea H. Perry of Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, who was named vice 


president, and Marie Reith of New 


York, who was elected one of the 


Society's directors-at-large. 

In addition to Mrs. MeDowell. 
Miss Perry, and Miss Reith, the other 
1955-56 officers include: Doris M. 
Gainor, Los Angeles, California, 
treasurer; Roslyn K. Gitlin, New 
York City, corresponding secretary ; 
Martha J. Bergin, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, recording secretary; and 


Industrial Satety 
Group Elects 


J. B. Davies 


John B. Davies. manager of indus 
trial sales, Mine Safety 
Company, Pittsburgh, was 
president of the Industrial Safety 


Equipment Association at the group's 


\ppliances 


elec ted 


recent annual meeting 
Mr. Davies. a graduate of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, first joined 


Mine Safety as a chemist in 1919 


cepted for training by Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Two women members of the Na- 


Miriam M. Gerla, 
and Dorothy Merrill, Chicago, also 
directors-at-large. 


New York City. He is a member of the American 


Society of Safety Engineers and 


other groups 


Institutes 
(Continued from page 18) 


For comparison, beginning engineering jobs, checked 
in like manner at the end of the first year, show approxi 
mately the same results. A survey of 114 Bachelor of Sei 
ence Degree men show that 56 per cent of their first jobs 
were technological skills, 16 per cent psychological skills 
and 28 per cent manual skills, again, rather closely the 
same proportion of one-half, one-fourth and one-fourth. 

These percentages of skills change as the technician 
and the engineer advance and would be reflected in new 
specifications, 

There are some 100 accredited or approved courses in 
ten fields in which engineering technicians have become 
prominent and in which technician employment oppor- 
tunities have demanded course development. These fields 
include aeronautical design, maintenance and production; 
air conditioning, heating and refrigeration; architecture 
and building construction, civil technology; electronics 
and radio-television; electrical power and control; instru 
mentation and watchmaking: 
and steam, diesel and automotive 


metal fabrication and tool 
design; photographic; 
technology. 


Tus type of instruction is in the broad area of technical 
education that lies between professional engineering on 
one side and vocational education on the other and is 
conducted by several types of institutions. Curricula are 
offered by one or more schools in the following categories: 

Technical institutes, endowed or publicly supported 

Junior colleges offering terminal programs. 

Evening sessions and extension divisions of colleges 

and universities. 

Proprietary schools, operated by individuals or cor 

porations. 

Schools or training divisions associated with industries 

Spec ialized schools operated by divisions of government 

Correspondence schools. 

Courses are from one to three years in length but gen 
erally require two academic years of full-time study. High 
school graduation or equivalent is needed for admission 
and most courses have specific additional matriculation 
concerned——opportunities for the young man. prosper 
itv for the industry. and satisfaction to the educator 
all in the interest of maintaining a strong and healthy 
End, 


nation. 


September, 1955 


requirements, These programs are briefer and more tech 
nical in content than are professional engineering cut 
ricula. They include a heavy schedule of specialized tech 
nical subjects which are balanced with a program of 
related studies in mathematics, physical sciences, and en 
gineering drawing. English, economics, human relations 
round out most schedules. Such courses generally lead to 


an associate degree. 


Wi is the future of such a technical institute course 
in America? The pattern of successfully established pro 
vrams has two basic, distinguishing factors. First, a tech 
nical institute curriculum is planned around the technical 
spec ialty, balanced by a neatly integrated combination of 
supporting subjects, geared to dynamic industrial require 
ments. This suggests an ingenious approach to curriculum 
construction, a learned, experienced and practical faculty, 
specified laboratory facilities and unique teaching tech 
nics. Second, the engineering technician, in executing his 
work is a part of management His educational expert 
ences, of necessity then, should take this in account 
Both of these salient factors suggest close relationships 
between the technical institute educator, the professional 
engineer and the industrialist who employs the technical 
institute graduate, It should be a challenging experience 
in their newly found relationship for the cause of higher 
education, jointly to plan, finance and execute technical 
institute programs that serve the best interests of all 


fhout the Author .. . 
Karl O. Werwath, president of Mil 


waukee School of Engineerir has had 
a lifelong affiliation with the engineerin 
profession. Born March 1, 1909, he the 
son of the late Oscar Werwath, founder 
of the school and preside nt mtil hi 
death in 1948 

Karl Werwath was graduated from 
Milwaukee School of Engineeris ith 
an electrical engineering major in 19356 
He did further study at Northwesters 
University and at the University of Wi 
consin, returning to MSOF in 1938 a 


Mr. Werwath 


assistant registrar. He was then succe 
sively instructor, registrar and vice president belore weeeding his 
father as president in 194% 

He is currently vice president of the Milwaukee section of the 
Wisconsin Society of Profes ona | ! nee ind serve is secretary 
treasurer of the Technical Institute D ion of American Society 
for Engineering Education, He i past president of th National 
Council of Technical Schoo! i direct of the Milwaukee Rotary 
Clup and is president of the M ikee Executives Club. He has 


recently been nominated as pre ent-elect of the ne lechnical 


Institute Foundation 
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Court Rules Firm 
Must Change Name 


The Graham Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, must drop the word 
“engineering” from the name of the 
company under the terms of a decree 
from the Chancery Court of Pulaski 
County, Arkansas. 

The court order followed the in- 
stitution of a suit by the State Board 
of Registration for Professional En- 
gineers, charging that the company’s 
use of the word “engineering” was 
in violation of the state engineering 
registration law. The court said that 
under the provisions of the state 
law, “. the defendant, by use of 
the word, ‘Engineering’ in the name 
of his business, and on letterheads, 
signs and telephone book listing 
holds himself out to the public as be- 
ing a registered engineer. The de- 
fendant is not registered pursuant to 
the provisions of the . act.” The 
court order enjoined the company 
from continuing the use of the word, 
“engineering” in connection with the 
name of the business or in any other 
manner that indicates qualification 
under the laws of the state to render 
professional engineering service. 

R. G. Graham, owner of the com- 
pany, said he was a graduate en- 

ineer but had not represented the 
on as being engaged in professional 
engineering. He said the term applied 
to engineering work in connection 
with the manufacture of kitchen ap- 
pliances. 

The state registration board has 
entered another case of a similar na- 
ture, this one against the Utility Rate 
Engineering Company, objecting to 
the use of the word, “engineering,” 
in the name without one of the own- 
ers or incorporators being registered 
in conformance with the Arkansas 
law. 


La. Contractor Must 
Stop Engr. Work 


A consent judgment has been en- 
tered against a general contractor in 
Louisiana who had been charged 
with preparing plans and working 
drawings for the construction of rice 
dryers, rice storage plants, and other 
similar large structures. The con- 
tractor, Curtis McDaniel of Crowley, 
La., was not registered under the 
state engineering registration law. 

The decision by the 15th Judicial 
District Court for the Parish of Acad- 


ia flowed from a complaint by the 
state engineering registration board. 
The board said that it felt “that the 
prestige of our engineering profes- 
sion and the Engineering Registra- 
tion Law was at stake in this case and 
that every effort possible should be 
exerted to prevent this violation and 
bring the case to a successful conclu- 
sion.” 

The defendant agreed that he was 
in violation of the registration law 
and submitted to an injunction pro- 
hibiting the practice or offer to prac- 
tice of professional engineering in 
any of its departments in Louisiana, 
and more specifically from planning, 
designing and supervising the con- 
struction of structures. The registra- 
tion body has agreed that in cases of 
doubt the contractor may present 
facts to the board which will give him 
its opinion as to whether the pro- 
posed course of action is in violation 
of the registration law. 


Survey of Labs 


Now Available 


A survey of the work of independ- 
ent laboratories in the construction 
field has been conducted by the 
American Council of Independent 
Laboratories, Inc., the professional 
society of independent laboratories 
in Washington, D. C. 

The survey is presented in chart 
form showing 24 areas of construc- 
tion testing and inspection performed 
by individual laboratories. Each 
classification is established to con- 
form with standards required by the 
applicable Federal specifications and 
the American Society of Testing Ma- 
terials. 

Categories in the survey include 
the testing and inspection -of struc- 
tural steel, concrete, masonry build- 
ing units, wood products, paint, ad- 
hesives, rubber, plastics, investiga- 
tion of foundation soils and road and 
paving materials. 

The survey was developed in co- 
operation with the U. S. Veterans 
Administration. Arrangements for its 
distribution have been made with 
the advice of the Department of Con- 
struction of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the Build- 
ing Materials and Construction Di- 
vision, Business and Defense Serv- 
iees Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, the Federal 
Housing Administration and a score 
of other national organizations. 

Further information concerning 
the survey may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Dr. Harold M. Dudley, Execu- 


tive Secretary, ACIL, 4302 East-West 
Highway, Washington 14, D. C. 


Meeting 


(Continued from page 31) 


Thursday evening the local group will 
entertain out-of-town guests with an 
informal party at the Peabody. 

Friday morning the visiting ladies 
will be taken on privately conducted 
tours of the city, viewing garden 
spots, historical places, or going on 
shopping tours, according to their 
personal choice. 

At 1 p.m.. Friday, a luncheon re- 
volving around the theme. “Cotton Is 
King.” will be held in the beautiful 
Empire Room of Hotel Claridge. In- 
cluded on the menu will be tasty 
Southern fried chicken, one of the 
area’s best-known dishes. Guests will 
be presented souvenir cotton bales and 
cotton boll corsages. 

\ fashion parade of the latest styles 
in winter cotton frocks will be pre- 
sented by Julius Lewis. Stars of the 
show will be two nationally known 
Memphis beauties Mrs. John V. 
Hummel, the former Miss Barbara 
Walker. who reigned as “Miss Ameri- 
ca of 1947,° and Mrs. Billy Marks 
Hightower. the former Miss Hilma 
Seay, who traveled at home and 
abroad as “Maid of Cotton” in 1947. 

After luncheon, those who wish may 
remain to play cards at the Claridge. 
Others who prefer may spend the af- 
ternoon shopping. In the evening they 
will join the men for the gala conven- 
tion cocktail party and banquet. 


New Mexico 
(Continued trom page 25) 


ing the profession. This is true equally 
with the other learned professions, 
such as law and medicine. 

“It appears that many engineers 
feel that the various state laws regu- 
lating the practice of engineering and 
setting up standards for revocation of 
licenses may be uncenstitutional, 
since the various legislatures have not 
defined the terms gross negligence, in- 
competency, or misconduct. The en- 
closed opinion should prove to be an 
important precedent in determining 
the constitutionality of the various 
acts. 

“Almost every other state has a reg- 
istration act identical to or closely 
similar to the New Mexico statute. 
Justice Sadler’s well-reasoned and 
forthright opinion should go a long 
way toward settling the uncertainty 
concerning these laws.” 


The American Engineer 


Math 

(Continued from page 21) 
troduction to plane or solid geometry. 
He’s never studied physics or chem- 
istry. He has no knowledge of for- 
eign languages. Outside of cutting 
up a frog in biology lab, he has never 
even strayed into the great field of 
systematized knowledge where the 
sciences are deployed.” 

The Humboldt Times in Eureka. 
California, had this to say: “As a 
new school year approaches there 
comes to the editorial desk a letter 
from the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers which contains a 
warning and an appeal that should 
be of serious concern to educators, to 
high school students and, for that mat- 
ter, to the general public.” 

After a full length editorial devoted 
to a discussion of the NSPE commu- 
nication, the writer his 
agreement that the questions raised 
in the letter are “timely and appro- 
priate,” and should be given “serious 
and reflective thought.” 

Not all the newspapers agreed that 
their communities showed a decline 
in high school interest in mathemat- 
ics. In Lansing, Michigan, the S/ate 
Journal found that local schools were 
reporting an increasing interest on the 
part of students in the sciences and 
mathematics over the past five years. 

The NSPE headquarters office has 
received a number of letters from 
newpaper publishers stating that they 
have instructed their editorial depart- 
ments to investigate the question of 
high school interest in mathematics 
in their circulation areas. 

One publisher, John 5. Knight, who 
publishes the Chicago Daily News. 
the Akron Beacon Journal, and papers 
in Detroit and Florida, incorporated 
the NSPE letter into a speech which 
he made before a Chamber of Com 
merce group in Akron, Ohio. 

In an effort to intensify the public 
relations value of Mr. Neff’s letter to 
the publishers, NSPE has distributed 
a news release concerning the proj- 
ect to a mailing list of technical and 
professional publications, 
tions, and government offices. 

The news release has appeared in 


expresses 


assocla- 


publications in the engineering field 
and in Editor and Publisher 
zine, a large circulation journal in the 
newspaper and publishing business. 


mava 


Massachusetts s 

Publish Guidance List 

The Educational Committee of the 
Massachusetts Society of Professional 
Engineers is preparing to publish a 
leaflet listing all ECPD-accredited 
engineering schools, recognized 
courses, and entrance requirements. 
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Minimum 3 lines. 

Undisplayed: $1.50 per line. 

Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 15th St., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 
per line. Displayed, 50% off Gen- 
eral Advertising Rates. 

Box Number chargeable as one line. 


Business Opportunity 


Engineering and Surveying business 
firmly established. Located Florida West 
Coast metropolitan area Grossing ap 
proximately $100,000 annually, can be 
tripled. Excellent location; commodious 
offices. Investment will pay out of earn 
ings in three years Qualified persons 
please contact Box O-902 AMERICAN 
ENGINEER 


Civil 


Courses, Training 


INGINEERS 
Learn Construction 
Management 
urse in the practical ‘‘know-how’’ of organ 


lirecting large projects on construction, For 


write 
GEO. E. DEATHERAGE & SON 
Construction Consultants 
41i——5th Ave. So Lake Worth, Fila. 


Complete ec 
izing and 
sample lessons and full particulars 


Positions Available 


Architect or Engineers—Experienced grad 
uate to supervise school construction for 
architectural firm. Either resident posi 
tion or one with considerable traveling 
in connection with several projects 
Throughout Michigan or within 100 mile 
radius surrounding Chicago. Salary de 

Give sum 


pendent upon qualifications 
mary of education and experience, with 
salary expected 994A, AMERICAN 
ENGINEER 
Bridge Designer with at least four years 


experience in designing highway bridges 
for work in General Office of State High 
way Department in Rocky Mountain 
Area. Give summary of experience and 
training and minimum salary acceptable 
Address reply to Box 901, AMERICAN 
ENGINEER 


DESIGN ENGINEERS 

DETAIL DRAFTSMEN 

Heating, Air Cond., Plumbing. Elect. Ideal 
working conditions in spacious air con 


ditioned Consulting Engineers office north 


side. Box 903A, AMERICAN ENGINEER 
WELL ESTABLISHED Midwest engineer- 
ing firm needs the services of 2 Hwy 


Bridge Designers, 2 Road Designers for 
important Hwy. Work, 1 Soils Engr. for 
Hwy. Work. 2 Field Engrs. for Subur 
No applications desired from 
employees of Hwy. Depts. or Toll Rd 
Coms, in Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., & Wis 
Fair starting salaries for permanent posi- 
with non-contributory group life 
insurance and Blue Cross insurance 
Bonus plan for 3year employees, Xmas 
gifts under 3 years, Pension plan for 
ear employees 
-hour week 2 
ear employment 
Write for application blank 
& Associates, 351 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinols 


ban Work 


tions 


week vacation after 1 
to Consoer 


Fast Ohio 


DESIGNER OF GRAB BUCKETS 


related products required by nationally 
handling 


and 


known manufacturer of materials 


equipment. Salary plus yearly bonus 


Box A-801 AMERICAN ENGINEER 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
Reach over 36,000 RPE’s 


“HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE 


Engineers 
Designers 
Draftsmen 

Field Survey Personnel 


Openings currently 
exist at 
Rochester, Penna. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
College Park, Md. 
Dania, Florida 


Write giving full parti ulars concerning educa 
tion, experience, personal history and availability, 
to 

Richard L. Shaw, 

Personnel Director 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers 


Baker Bidg. Rochester, Pa. 


Placement Service 


The following positions are listed 
with The Ohio Engineers’ Placement 
Service, Inc., address below: 


Positions Available 


MECHANICAL-ELECTRICAL Engr rhis 
is a ipervisory of maintenance position 
of property & machinery Also super- 
visi f installation of new equip. Two 
fine hotels have 700 rooms completely air 
cor tioned 1 good knowledge of air 
nditionin necessar’ Because of the 
diverse nature of their maintenance prob 
en essential that they have 4 man 
tl d at ystems and methods 
ome d ning ability is required rhe 
salar ll be In the neighborhood of 
‘] aot tart but there is room for 
salar provements commensurate with 
result 

hong! 5-50. On associate basis with 
tv ( i ) h to expand their 
er v t ive some consulting exp 
i b kvround as Chief Engl 
neet Dept or with a firm as 
Core © commands prestige 
i pecialt ind possesse 1 record 
of men n the fleld of High 

tructural 
rong of press 
i bree Mi N-1) 

IPPORTI ITI IN PRODUCTION EN 
GIN} ING MECHANICAL 
IVIL and CERAM 
Ik ( f plant througn 
out will involve a 
roduction problems dealing 
wit nee repair and installa 
i” july A a opment more 
pecil es] bil Will be given for 
provement desiut of 
tenance & fabrication re 
I nd specification and pro 
ire ert new eq p (hallienging 
proble t furnace design & mainte 
nag ‘ tior instrumen 
tatior i natior Vill carry proj 
ect ept to accomplishment 
1 exp. preferred 

$600 dependir ip Kp 147-S(£20) 

mal ervice charge) 
THE OHIO iGINEERS' PLACEMENT 
ERVICE, ING 
Ka Lang St.. Columbus 15, Ohlo 
Affiliated witt SPE 


: 
= 
— 
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LITERATURE... 


ay 
saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


To help the offering firms determine 
which literature you require, when re- 
questing an item, be sure to list all 
specifications shown . . . and say you 


HIGH PRESSURE EQUIPMENT High 
Pressure Equipment Company announces 
Cataiog No. 2055 which describes the rap 
idly expanding line of high pressure valves, 
adaptors, thermo 
couplings, gauges, fittings and tubing. Cop- 
ies available from High Pressure Equipment 
Co., Commerce Building, Erie, Pa. 


reactors autoclaves, 


Ak 
FINISHING TECHNIQUES A new, 


eight-page bulletin on current finishing 
techniques applied to magnetic materials 
such as silicon-iron, nickel-iron and alumi 
num-iron alloys is now available. The two 
color publication, illustrated with schematic 
drawings, graphs and photographs outlines 
the latest manufacturing methods employed 
in the field of high permeability magnetic 
alloys. Discussion includes design and op- 
eration of modern, high-precision process 
ing equipment, including rolling mills, gang 
slitters and roller levelers. The bulletin is 
available from Stanat Manufacturing Com 
pany, Ine., 47-26 37th Street, Long Island 


City 1, N.Y 
Ak 


SEWAGE FLOW MEASUREMENT 
Builders-Providence, Inc., Division of B-LF 
Industries, Providence, RK. LL. has reprinted 
an article by Walter H. Brown and George 
EK. Symons entitled “Flow Measurement in 
Sewage Works.” Complete with photos, 
tables and easy-to-read tlow diagrams and 
dimension sheets, this twenty-page reprint 
is in three chapters: (1) Fundamentals (2) 
Principal Devices Used and (3) Secondary 
Instruments, Controls, Operation, and Main 
tenance, For your free copy of Ref. No. 
B-I-F M39 write Builders-Providence, Inc., 
345 Harris Ave., Providence, KR. I 


Ak 


SCREENING ACTION Bulletin 245, 
eight page, two colors, describing the 
Symons V-Screen is announced by Nor/ 
berg Manufacturing Co. This screen is 
specifically designed for fine screening, 
sizing, dewatering, dedusting, cleaning, 
and washing. Unique in its construction 
and operating characteristics, not de 
pendent on gravity alone for its screening 
action. Bulletin tells how the Symons \ 
Sereen multiplies its screening effect by 
combining centrifugal and gravitational 
forces for high capacity and sharp, single 
cut, wet or dry separations, Operational 
data demonstrate successful application in 
sand and gravel, stone, coal, ore, slag 
non-metallic minerals, chemical, grain, and 
food product plants. Bulletin 243 is avail 
able, free upon request. Write Nordberg 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


Ak 
AIR CLEANERS. —Trion, Incorporated has 


prepared an Application Study on the use 
of electronic air cleaning in a Consulting 
Engineer's oflee. Describes methods for 
heating & cooling, plus air cleaning to elim 
inate graphite dust, tobacco smoke and nor 
mal atmospheric air contaminators. Request 
from Trion, Inc., 1000 Island Avenue, M« 
Kees Rox ks, Pa 


BUS BARS—The use of aluminum bus 
bars in both feeder and plug-in or trolley 
husway distribution systems is described in 
a new two-color, eight page bulletin issued 
today by the Distribution Assemblies De- 
partment of the General Electric Company. 
The publication lists the advantages result 
ing from the use of aluminum as a conduc 
tor in busway applications. It explains in de 
tail construction features, operating char 
acteristics, and specifications. Copies of 
this new G-E bulletin (GEA-6169) are 
available from Advertising & Sales Promo 
tion, Distribution Assemblies Department, 
Plainville, Conn 


AR 


SCREENING CATALOG ~The new 1955 
SWECO Separator Catalog released by 
Southwestern Engineering Co. features 
photos, drawings and detailed specifica- 
tions of equipment now — successfully 
screening more than 241 different ma- 
terials. The company has collected appli- 
cation data in the following industries: 
Stone, Clay, Glass, Food, Chemicals, 
Lumber, Textile, Paper, Petroleum, Metals, 
Rubber, Waste and Pollution control. A 
complete data file will accompany this 
catalog with information directly pertinent 
to the interests of each inquirer, Request 
Catalog 112-368 from Southwestern Engi- 
neering Co., 4800 South Santa Fe, Los 
Angeles 59, Calif. 
AF 

SPECIALTY STEELS. -A new 32-page, il 
lustrated guide to specialty steels, issued by 
The Carpenter Steel Co., is now available. 
The booklet detines the distinctive charac 
teristics of a broad range of special purpose 
steels in terms of end use. Covers tool and 
die steels; stainless steels: silicon and high 
nickel electrical alloys 
loy steels; valve, heat-resisting and superal 


spe ‘ ial purpose al 


loy steels, tubing and pipe in various analy- 
ses and fine wire specialties. Write: The 
Carpenter Steel Company, 5051 West Bern 
Street, Reading, Pa 


Ak 


ALFAX NEWS Alfax Paper and Engi 
neering Company announces the first edi 
tion of “Alfax News,” a company publica 
tion appearing when there is important 
news to be told. This edition carries the 
story of the European Trade Fair, at Han 
nover, Germany. The inside pages tell the 
story of how Alfax Paner Kleetricity in 
the Ink”—-and Alden Adjusterless Record 
ing Techniques open new horizons in Di 
rect Visual Recording. Many of the areas 
of use for Alfax and much of the equip 
ment made possible by Alfax is deseribed. 
Anyone desiring a copy and having his 
name placed on the mailing list for future 
issues should write to: Mr. Charles Sviokla,, 
Dept. 180, Alfax Paper and Engineering 
Company, Alden Research Center, Westboro, 
Mass 


Have you checked 
the Classified ads? 
++ page 47 


NEW TABLES & DATA The United 
States Testing Company, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, announces publication of a new 
booklet entitled “Selected Scientific and 
Engineering Tables and Data.” Issued in 
commemoration of the company’s 75th an- 
niversary, the booklet is composed of many 
kinds and types of technical information, 
reflecting many fields of activity. This 112- 
page paper-bound volume contains selected 
Chemical & Physical, Engineering, Plastics, 
Bacteriological, Leather, Psychometric and 
Textile tables and charts, arranged for easy 
reference. Interested individuals may obtain 
a copy by writing on their company letier- 
head to H. M. Block, Vice President, at 
the Hoboken main laboratory, or to the 
Branch Manager of any of the Testing Com 
pany’s branch laboratories. 


AE 


MEASUREMENT Maddox & Hopkins 
have issued a brochure entitled “A Syllabus 
of Measurement” which is described as “a 
pictorial outline of the Science of Measure- 
ment yesterday, today and tomorrow.” De 
scribes and illustrates types of ancient and 
modern measurement methods and instru 
ments. Available from Maddox & Hopkins, 
Consulting Engineers, 8506 Dixon Ave., Sil 
ver Spring, Md 


Ak 


WELDING EQUIPMENT—The Air Re- 
duction Sales Co. has just announced the 
availability of a new 16-page catalog fea 
turing Aircomatic (Aircos inert-gas- 
shielded metal are welding process) weld- 
ing equipment. Manual and automatic units 
along with accessory apparatus and welding 
wire are included in the illustrated booklet. 
A copy may be obtained by writing Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. ¥ 


AK 


V-BELTS—The complete line of Maurey 
Mor-Grip Fractional Horsepower and 
Heavy Duty Multiple V-Drive Belts are 
described in a new 3 color, 24 page 
catalog just released. The Multiple line 
consists of Super, Steel Cable, Open End 
and Hexagon V-Belts as well as V-Link 
Belting. Each type of V-Belt is completely 
described as to its construction and appli- 
cations. A copy of the catalog may be 
obtained by writing direct to the Maurey 
Manufacturing Corporation, 2907-23 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 16, II! 


AE 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGC 
ERATION A new 4-page, 2-color bulletin, 
offered by the Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc., 
vives detailed descriptions of dry expansion 
Freon and storage coolers, condensers, and 
p-k’s patented slug eliminator and balance 
loader, all designed and fabricated to meet 
ASME code requirements. Available in a 
wide range of sizes, will fit practically any 
commercial or industrial cooling applica 
tion. For free copies of Bulletin No. 4001, 
write to The Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc., 10 
Lackawanna Ave., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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Westinghouse- 
Johns Hopkins 
Awards Go to 36 


The largest class in the four-year 
history of the Westinghouse-Johns 
Hopkins Awards leading to careers 
in engineering was announced with 
the naming of 36 high school gradu 
ates recently as winners in the 1955 
competition. 

The three-year program of part- 
time employment in industry com- 
bined with classroom study at the 
Johns Hopkins University’s MeCoy 
Coilege leads to a certificate of en 
gineering for the participants. The 
program offers more than $1200 
worth of courses at the college. 

The majority of the winners came 
from the Baltimore area, but there 
were also winning competitors from 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania, and Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Thirty of the group 
have just graduated from high 
school; four had already started col 
lege: while two were at work in in- 
dustry. The selection of the winners 
was made on the basis of aptitude 
tests, school records, and teachers’ 
recommendations. 

The student trainees who began the 
new program late in June, are 
employed in the engineering depart 


ments of the four Baltimore area 
Westinghouse plants, working a 32- 
hour week at scale wages while they 
are also taking the McCoy College 


COUTSes, 


Letters 
(Continued from page 4) 


your readers as to their interpretation of 
the clause above referred to, and what cus 
tom.of usage is under it. 
Samuet H. Himersrein, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Duty... 


Dear Editor 

I am particularly pleased that you pub 
lished a brief resume of the NSPE Confer 
ence held in Philadelphia, June 2 (AF, 
July, 1955). It is up to us to do something 
|turther|] about [these problems | 

In his famous address, “The Second 
Mile.” Doctor Wiekenden stressed the obli 
gation to give public service. Are we meet 
ing this obligation or letting self interested 
pressure groups steal the show? 

As noted on page 45 of the July issue, 
Representative Carroll D, Kearns advised us 
to take a serious interest in the type and 
quality of education being given in’ the 
elementary and secondary schools. Why 
should we surrender our rights and duties 
as citizens to the graduates of the teachers 
colleges? I, for one, do not think they have 
all the answers. | am pleased that some 
fellow engineers feel as I do 

It would seem that all of our chapters 
might organize committees to act as “watch 
dogs” on this important question. Why 
should we remain inarticulate on a question 


so important to our national welfare? 
It is true that our nation was founded on 


the principle of our individual liberties Let 
us be realistic in the organization of our 
primary and secondary school curricula, Let 
us teach our children how to think 

We should not organize our courses at the 
level of the lower segment of our popula 


tion. We should not teach our children to 
waste time, when it is getting so late 
For every right there is a corresponding 
duty Let us awake and do our duties 
Kingston Rhode Island 


Canada 
(Continued from page 35) 


the court said that the two professions 
overlap to a great extent and that it 
is usual for engineers to employ archi- 
tects and architectural firms to employ 
engineers. The judge said: “T cannot 
but think that it was the intention of 
the legislation to give reciprocal 
privileges, at least to the extent neces 
sary to cover the facts disclosed, and 
that it is up to a client to weigh the 
qualifications of firms of Architects 
and Engineers and decide which he 
wishes to employ, or if he wishes to 
employ both, which is indeed a com 
mon practice I can find nothing in 
the words of the legislation which en 
ables the court to draw 
tween the two professions, and | do 
not think that the court should en 
deavor to do so until the Legislature 


line he- 


passes appropl proy sions. 
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What's New 


AMERICAN ENGINEER Sept., 1955 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON D. C. 


Please send information on Item | to: 


PRE-FABRICATED ALUMINUM CONVEYOR item 1 


The new PRE-FAB all aluminum CON. 
VEYOR was designed to help reduce the 
cost for handling unfinished and finished 
goods. Sagless and vibrationless belt-plate 
top will handle and safely convey parts 
quickly and efficiently; at variable speeds 


Neme 
(Title) up to 100 feet per minute in either direc- 
Compeny - tion. Each foot of belt is supported by 8 
or more rollers, conveyors 18” and wider 
Sercct .. have an added center channel support for 
greater load capacity. Belts are available 
in widths from 6 10 96 inches and in lengths 
City and Zone . State .. up to 175 feet or more. 


LOW COST ELECTRIC THERMOSTAT Item 2 


A new, low cost electric thermostat of small, compact design— 
less than 3” in the longest dimension—has been developed by Rob- 
ertshaw-Fulton Controls Co for use in clothes dryers, electric room 
heaters, unit air conditioners and other household and commercial 


AMERICAN ENGINEER Sept., 1955 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 6&, D. C. 


Please send information on Item 2 to: 


Neme appliances. The new “EA” thermostat also is excellent for such 
(Title) commercial equipment as steam and dry heat tables, glue pots, 
Compony Ze sterilizers, poultry brooders, egg washers, counter griddles, alarm 
Street systems and wrapping machines. Available in either direct acting 
or reverse acting types—breaking or making contact on tempera- 

City and Zone State ture rise-—and carries Underwriters Laboratory approval. 


MARKS FINISHED METAL SURFACES item 3 


A line of Cartridge Markers employing 
electrolytic action to permanently mark all 


AMERICAN ENGINEER Sept., 1955 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5&5, D. C. 
finished metal surfaces is being produced by 
the Lectroetch Co. Said to produce marks 
of very bold or very fine line, the Cartridge 


Please send information on Item 3 to: 


Neme Titi Markers may be used safely on the most 
Ce (Title) precise and delicate parts, as only a kiss 
mapeny contact is required between the cartridge 
stencil and part to initiate the marking ac- 
Street tion. The manufacturer states that no stress, 
strain, burrs or deformation is set up in the 

City and Zone State part being marked 


AMERICAN ENGINEER Sept., 1955 ENGINEERS’ OPTICAL DESIGN KIT item 4 


WASHINGTON 6, 8. C. A new optical engineering experimental kit now available from 
Houston Technical Laboratories contains a wide selection of pre- 
cision optical components, Ln ludes a prism, cylindrical and spheri- 


cal lenses, and flat, cylindrical and spherical mirrors suitable for 


Please send information on Item 4 to: 


Name 

Company of 19 product-proved components offering extreme accuracy and 
durability in the most exacting applications. Packaged in an at- 

Street tractive, fitted case. All are standard items available from stock 

City and Zone Stete in any needed quantities. 


| 
| 
| 
(Title) use in all types of optical systems and devices. Kit provides a choice 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DRAFTING AIDE Item 5 
. yj For drawing plans or scale drawings, for 


veneral drafting and commercial art work, 
for any graphic operation requiring a T- 
square and triangle, use the Walpole-Nord- 
quist Drafting Machine. Sturdily con- 
structed of cold-drawn steel tubing and ac- 


AMERICAN ENGINEER Sept, 1955 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON &, D. C. 


Please send information on Item 5 to: 


Neme : curately machined steel and plastic parts. 
(Title) Sets and holds any angle and its comple- 
Company ment, combining all the functions of ° 
square, triangle, portractor and scales The 
Street - protractor head reads from 90° through 0° 
to 45°, with automatic quick-set lock every 
City and Zone State ‘ , which takes care of ninety per cent of 
a angle work 
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This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For 


further information, fill in the coupon provided and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


TAPE RITE APPLICATOR Item 6 


Fast and accurate application 
plicity of operation are said to be features 
of the Tape Rite applicator, a one 
pressure-sensitive 


ind sim 


new 
hand dispenser for all 
tapes developed by GorDag Industries, Inv 
Can be used whereever masking, sealing or 
joining tape is required. Tape pays out of 
the applicator and is firmly attached to the 
job surface by a resilient steel “finger” 
when the correct point is reached, the unit 
is rolled over, and the serrated edge of the 
“finger” cuts the tape in the desired spot 


THUMB-SIZED MOTOR FOR AIRCRAFT Item 7 


A tiny motor, no larger than a man’s thumb has been developed 
by General Electric Instrument Department at Lynn, Mass. It is 
believed to be the smallest motor currently used on aircraft. Rated 
at 26 volts and weighing just 1.2 ounces, it is %&” in diameter and 
1.2” long. Its no-load speed is 21.000 RPM, and it has exceptionally 
high acceleration, stall torque and efliciency for its size and type 
Designed to withstand ambient temperatures in the range of minus 
55°C to plus 90°C when operated as a control motor, and to pro 


vide satisfactory performance at altitudes up to 60,000 feet, 


PACKAGED LP-GAS PLANTS 


Development of a. self-contained, fully 
automatic, packaged LP-Gas plant has re 
cently been announced by American Liquid 
Gas Corp. for use by industries and utili 
ties. No outside source of power is normally 
required because they are entirely self-con 
tained and are designed to operate at pres 
sures from one to five pounds depending on 
the heating value of the mixed gas. The 
manufacturer states however, that) where 
higher pressure mixed fuel is required, or 
low pressure liquid is used, electrical power 
may be needed for auxillary pumps. 


LIGHTWEIGHT NYLON AND VINYL TARPS Item 9 


Strength Incorporated announces “NYVEL™ tarpaulins and 
coverings of all shapes and sizes, made from a new light-weight 
material which incorporates the use of nylon and vinyl plastic film. 
Among its many features is exceptional tear strength, easy to store. 
water-proof, rot and mildew-proof, with sun-fast colors. All seams 
are electronically welded and sewn. Electronic equipment, coupled 
with a new sewing development assures a completely electronically 
sealed and sewn tarpaulin which is kept intact in the seam. Stock 
sizes up to 100 x 100 ft. 


LIGHT SEES AROUND CORNERS 


A new multi-purpose inspection light by 
F. T. 5. Corporation is said to permit close 
examination of 
hard to-see areas, bends light around corn 


otherwise inaccessible on 


ers by means of a combination light-focus 
ing rod and magnifying mirror. Available in 
kit form under the trade name Syte-Ayde 
Light for the Syte-Ayde is provided by a 
pen-sized flashlight. A detachable lucite rod 
transmits and focuses this light on the area 
being inspected Kasy viewing of the area i 
then possible through a magnifying mirror 
attached to the rod end 
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Dr. Donald A. Wilbur, shown com- 
pleting the vacuum system around 
an experimental magnetron, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in Physics from 
Univ. of Michigan (1932). He 
was Professor of Physics at Rens- 
selaer Poly. Inst. (1933-43). Dr. 
Wilbur joined the Electron Phys- 
ica Section of the G-E Research 
Laboratory in 1943. His research 
interests include traveling-wave 
tubes, microwave circuits and 
systems, and acoustics. 


Rapid tuning for magnetrons 


General Electric’s Dr. D. A. Wilbur experiments 
with non-mechanical, electronic tuning methods 


General Electric’s interest in ultrahigh-frequency ply voltage. Because this method is electronic—rather 
wave generators dates back to the pioneer work of than mechanical — the tuning can now be enormously 


Dr. Albert W. Hull, who invented the original mag- speeded, permitting the use of magnetrons in many 
netron in 1921. The subsequent role played by mag- new automatic testing devices. As a result of this 
netrons in military radar is now familiar history. But work by General Electric scientists, electronic tuning 
until recently, tuning magnetrons over a broad range may soon be adapted to radar, television and radio 
had to be accomplished mechanically; and this was broadcasting, and for testing the components of com- 
a major problem, since space was limited within the munications networks. 

vacuum envelope. Also, the required mechanical link- 

age made tuning a slow and cumbersome operation. 

"Dr. Donald A. Wilbur and his pit at the Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


General Electric Research Laboratory have discov- 
ered how to tune magnetrons by varying the DC sup- G F N E R A L E L t C T Pp | C 
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